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(*‘ SHE IS THERE!’’ HE REPLIED, POINTING TO A LONG MOBROR THAT KEFLECIYED MY FORM AND FACE. ] 


DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Waen we drew up at Number 10, Upper 
Mowbray-street, it proved to be a very fashion- 
able lodging-house, and as the driver rang the 
ball a neighbouring clock struck one. Not 
exactly an house one would chose to present 
oneself among total strangers, but there was 
no help for it. It was a case of Hobson’s 
choice, 

After repeated rings, a sleepy half.dressed 
man-servant, with a candle in his hand, cau- 
tiously opened the door. He did not fling 
it wide open in the usual daylight style. 

“I¢ is I—Captain Halford—Stevens. You 
need not think that we are housebreakers. I 
have brought a young lady home for the night. 
Will you send some one to awake my aunt, and 
- tell her that I want to see her immediately ?”’ 

Stevens’ eyes (from which the sleep was 
hanished) rolled in amazement from his mis- 





tress's nephew to me, lingered on me for a 


few seconds, then rolled back again, but he 
said nothing. 

‘« It’s all right, Stevens! Go in and do as 
I tell you, and light the gas in the library 
whilst I settle with the cabman. Take Miss 
Manners indoors.” 

I did not immediately follow the stupefied 
Stevens, but stood on the steps whilst. Captain 
Halford placed something that chinked in the 
driver’s horny palm, which induced him to 


say,— 

vA hundred thanks, sir! I wish I had a 
fare like you every night, and wishing you and 
the lady luck.” 

With this benediction he scrambled back to 
his seat, and was soon trotting away down the 
silent street. 

The library was quickly lit up in due course, 
and there I remained while my companion 
went alone (presumably to break the news of 
my arrival to his aunt). 

In what seemed to me a surprisingly short 
time he returned, bringing in his wake a tall, 
severe-looking elderly lady, in a grey flannel 
dressing-gown, with her bare feet thrust into 
slippers, and a little shawl over her head. She 





naturally was aghast at my most unstudied 
and unconventional appearance, but she shook 
hands with me politely enough, and said,— 

‘*My nephew tells me that he is an old ac- 
quaintance of yours, and that he was for- 
tunate enough to extricate you from a rather 
awkward predicament this evening, and he 
also says that you have no friends in this 
country.” 

‘None except himself,” I replied, with rash 
gratitade. 

‘“‘ Most extraordinary! However, I am sure, 
after all you have gone through, you must be 
exhausted, and will be glad to go to bed; the 
front spare room is quite ready, If you will 
follow me I will show you the way at once. 
Stevens is bringing you a glass of wine,” she 
added, as Stevens—who was certainly a mar- 
vellous man to have pulled himself together so 
thoroughly in the middle of the night—now 
entered with a tray and glasses, 

My room was charmingly furnished, I could 
see that, but I was ten times too tired to note 
details. I bade good-night to Mrs. Halford, 
who showed me where to find matches and the 
bell-pull ; and then, with a brief gocd-nigt 4 
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she left me to myself, utterly worn out inmind 
and body. I lost no time in getting into bed, 
but ere doing so fell on my knees and offered 
up thatiks for the merciful deliverance T had 
just had from the rapacity of my relatives 
and the clutches of my detestable cousin Joe. 
With what gratitude and sense of relief did I 
lay my head on that soft doyn pillow, and 
thank Feaven that when T awoke I wonld open 
my exes to liberty, and possibly to happiness, 
though happiness and I had been seriously 
estranged for many days—nay, many months. 
With this fond hope on my mind I fell asleep. 

I never once opened my eyes until the sun 
was shining full into the room, and I found 
that a neat-looking maid (eh! whata.contrast 
to Tilda!) was drawing up th® blinds, and 
that she had just set a cup oftes and a tempt- 
ing piece of buttered toast on a small table 
beside me, 

“ Breakfast is at nine, ma'am, and, ifyou 
please, can I help you to dregs, or do,.emything 
for you?” 

“Nothing, thanks, only if you will kindly 
got me a bensh and:comh.” 

A splendid silyer-monnted brush and tor- 
toiseshell comb. hawing been placed atimay ser- 
vice, this neat-handed abigail withdrew, and 
left me to my own adornment and my own 
reflections, 

As I ley in that luxurious bed, sipping the 
most delicate and fragrant of Indian tem, I 
said te myself, “here I have found, if evem 
for a@hert time, a delightful hagen.of repose, 
To think of my beipg under the roof of 
tain Halford’s people! If they are li 
they onan ene 

Witt ‘this agreeable conviction before my 
eyes I jamsped out of bed, began to dress. 
{ took wrsual pains with. my 2ppearanee, as | 
I wished to make a good impression om Cap- 
tain Bialford’s aunt and congim. 


before I wag sadtietiad, 
carefully, pigghed.ont my tambled and 
made every effort to put my best feet fore- 


most, 
sg Setecenenn scsi 
soend aad my. way to > 


en route to whieh I met all the.senveats filing | 
cut frem prayers, inclading Stamens. whe 
oyed me critically. 

Yes, prayers were over,.so 0 wasJaite lt” 

I rather nervousl 
breakfast table, and = ‘indy 
seated before urn, 2% : a 
sumably her damghter, seniiieg 0 liaiae: ct 
one @lge. wae present. 

I have no-deubt my disappointment was 
expressed inmy tao-candid countenance. 

“Good morning; Miss Manners!” said my 
hostess. ‘*I hope you rested well. Selina” (to 
the tall girl), ‘this is Miss Manners, Hugh’s 
friend. Miss Manners—my daughter.” 

Selina raised her eyes and looked at me, 
and then half closed them, as a kind of ac- 
knowledgment of our mutual introduction. 

Iam sorry to be obliged to confess that I 
took a violent dislike to Selina on the spot, 
and it was not difficult to read in her face that 
she scorned me as a miserable, harmless crea- 
ture, taken in from the streets at one o’clock 
in the morning. 

She was tall, and had a willowy figure, 
which was perfectly set off by a pretty cotton 
gown—a sharp contrast to my dowdy old gar- 
ment. 

She had dark eyes, like mine, very strongly 
marked eyebrows, a blunt nose, a freckled 
skin, and red hair. Nevertheless, Sclina was 
not plain. She had a skin like satin, a beauti- 
ful long throat, good teeth, and a mass of hair 
—such as it was! 

As I sat down Mrs. Halford said,— 

“IT fancy you expected to ses my nephew, 
but he lives at the club when he is in town, 
and that is not very often. He runs up now 


and then from his regiment, which is at 
Portsmouth.” 

‘‘T thought he was quartered in India, at 
Garrumpore?” 


eee 
_ ee — 


lion at home—quite lately. India did nok 
agres witlt him, which was a pity, as I sup- 
pose you know he is shockingly poor?” 

Yes, I believe so!” I murmured. 

* OF course it.was.in Indie yon. met him?” 
said Selina, speaking to me for the first'time, 
and sneering at India as if she was speaking 
of the Seven Dials. 

‘* Yes, in India, as you say!” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Nearly a yeir—more than a year—last 
May year!" Istammered, cowed by her cross- 
examination. 

“And where did you come across each 
other?” 

“Out in the jungle. He was with a shoot- 
ing party, and they came and stayed with 
father and me!” 

“Where? not in the jungle?” raising her 
brows. 

‘“ Yes; we lived forty miles from the nearest 


town or any other & ms!” . 
“‘ And why ?” demanaad Selina, chad 
a talent for putting-qmestions aes 


served adawyer. . 
‘* Because father likediiti! ” oe ed 
“ And did. you alwage live themeniill you 
came home?" Bets ed ‘ 
“ Always !”’ I repligd) Briefly, Be 
“ Goad arecionst = T suppose: ine 
totally wneducated—yom know not : 
languages, drawing, maneip, or dancing? how 
fright ful |” We 
Not so bad fear!” I angiwemed,. 


pon SoS » “£ know Frenchy Jiatin | 
4 ostan » . y 
“Tedin and Hindestan!” she shaiftked,| 


Ole? this is realty too fanny I” ; ‘ 
“ ’ same! think so, I alsq-amma fairy 


methematician. I can sing, play the guitar, | 


andnide.!”’ 


Qh I don’tknow that! If Misa Manners) 
sings and rides well Dithink she cami@ hold 


— most!” xetugned Mrs..Biaiiford,,)) 
; Ye 
thi#t her danghter Jaughed, amé@‘said;,| 
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you will finds: hy 





“(Miss Manners has liye all ber life'’de am} 


|Indiam jangle, by her own account, 


/Saen.a.sonl but Hugh and his friends. Heve) 


“So I shonld i " Tall ; { ’ 
she stirred her tam, and looked at me im 
liarly exasperating manner. 


“The whole story Hugh toldatiedaat- aight | 
was so hurried I could nob understand |, 


it. Perhaps you will be: tell it. 
to me yourself, Miss Menmepad” said. my 
hostess, sweetly. 

‘“‘Certainly, to the best of my power, but I 
am new at talking to strangers—and—and— 
it is the story of my life!” 

*¢ Which we shall be very pleased to hear!” 

“ As long as I can remember, my father and 
Tand two European seryants lived in a soli- 
tary bungalow in the Central Provinces. He 
hated society. My mother,died when I was a 
baby, and I think it was her death drove him 
to lead this singular life aloof from the 
world!” 

“Very likely! And how did you like it?” 

**Tmmensely, until latterly; and latterly [ 
was always pining to get away, and see 
people ‘and places—to see the world, in short! 
Father told mie that I did not know when I 
was well off, and that I was far happier on 
the banks of the Kharran, among my flowers, 
and books, and pets, and horses, than I would 
be elsewhere. I did not believe him then—I 
do now! I did not imagine that the day 
would so soon come when I would give 
worlds to be back in my home in the 
jungle!” 

‘Your father is dead, is he not?” 

“ Yes, He died suddenly of a snake bite. By 





his wish I came to England to his onl 





‘‘ He was, but he exchanged into the batta- 


brother, He is my guardian. It is from him 


hig som that I wish to run away and hide 
myself!” 

“ But, my dear, they are your nearest 
relations, and your lawfal protectors!” said 
Mc. Halford, very gravely. 

“That does not prevent them from being 
wicked people,— designing, false, mercenary 
hypocrites.” 

“My goodness! What a string of words ! ” 
ejaculated Selina. 

‘“‘ They are al! trne—every one of them.” 

“As how?” + 

Uncle wants me to marry my cousin Joe; 
who is hideous, and whois a pauper, and 
altogether odious,.and I won’t! At first, they 
shut me up ina room for weeks. Then Joe 
and. Carrie took me to London, and Joe kid- 


me to. a wretched lodging-house, and 
ik me: there, I could not escape; and only 


me toa theatre last night, and there I 
had the great fortune to see Captain 
Halford, who helped me to get away, I was to 
have been married to my cousin Joe this 

*: ” 


- ! Well, I am afraid you will have 
no 2 with these people. You see 
en! guardians, they can feteh 
am they like;” said Seligm, 


theydomnot know where Lane!” 


e law on their 


Dshal never naurn to them,” 


‘puffed. bye Her provoking 
would ot wet go to gaol, or 


_ than sver-again enter 


j perms I for 
?” 











rot know ‘ Hugh so very well 


> . 
, Mose was only with us fora week, Still 
“Re is a person that one gets to know soon.” 

‘* No doubt ; and egually no doubt he got to 
know; you with the same delightful celerity !” 

I did not think it necessary to answer this 
very rude question, although it was gilded 
with a smile, and utter in a would-be 
bantering voice. 

‘Hugh is a dreadful flirt!” she added. 
“Tam always scolding him, and telling him 
he will burn his fingers some day,’’ 

“And does he flirt with you?’ I asked, 
bluntly. 

Selina coloured eccarlet at this home 
question thus brusquely put, and then said 
with a curl of her lip,— 

“Oh dear no! We are far too great friends 
and understand one another much too. well 
for any of that kind of nonsense. And, she 
added, “Miss. Manners, les me give you & 
little hint in.all good nature. These odd 
queries are not put in society. In society 
people don’t ask questions.” 

I was oom | Wonderfal to relate Anta 

tongue. How many very pertinent ques- 
pl had she not put to me Toriag the last 
half-hour ? 

“Now, Selina, ring the bell!” said her 
mother. “I have —y to oto mereing. 
and I must manage a shopping for 
Manners, and Hugh will be here almost im- 
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mediately. So have the things removed, and 
let us go upstairs.”’ ; 

“Ts Hugh coming early ?” she said, rising 
with alacrity. ‘‘I had no idea. Why did you 
nots say so before, mother?’ as Selina pulled 
the bell, 

I noiiced that she gave herself a long, long 
look in the glass, and patted her hair care- 
fully with her left hand. Then she turned 
about, and,.as it. were, mentally compared her 
faceand mine, I was as confident that she 
did so as.if I had been inside: her thoughts; 
and I read in that sharp critical glance two 
things, one. of which I had known already, 
the other E-had.not known, but I knew it now/ 
In me she fancied she saw a possible rival in 
the affections of her cousin Hugh Halford. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Captary Haxrorp arrived most punctually, 
and was, after a short delay with his cousin 
on the stairs, closeted with his aunt for 
fally half-an.hour in the library. 

Whilst. Mrs. Halford went to put om her 
bonnet to sally forth on my behalf, he con- 
trived to have a few moments’ conversation 
with me. 

‘‘T expect your cousin and your uncle are 
careering over London, ventre a terre, looking 
for you!” was one of his first remarks. 

“ Yes,” I returned ; ‘‘and your cousin Selina 
seems to think that they are bound to find 
me and carry me off, and that they are my 
proper and lawful Ponnes I do not care 
for your cousin, and I tell you so frankly.” 

“Oh! you must not mind her manner; it 
is brusque and peculiar. She goes in for 
speaking her mind rather freely, but her 
heart is in the right place! ’’ 

‘‘ Meaning that it is in your keeping,’’ I ex- 
claimed, with would-be raillery. 

‘No, meaning nothing of the kind,” he 
answered, rather shortly. ‘‘I am sure she 
will be your friend ; only don’t be too sensitive, 
and don’t mind her sharp speeches. She 
thinks them clever! ” 

‘‘ And I think them spiteful! ” 

“Oh! Isay. No, she is not that. When 
she is down on meI laugh in her face. Her 
speeches, as far as°I am concerned, run like 
water off a duck’s back. You and she will 
find that. you improve on acquaintance.” 

‘Then she has been talking about me to 
you already? We have both made you our 
confidante ?”” . 

“ Never mind; you could not have a safer 
one. Iam going to read your father’s will, 
and get a copy of itat Doctors’ Commons. 
That will show us exactly how youstand, I 
shall place your affairs in the-hands of a good 
sharp solicitor,.and Jeave him to fight your 
uncle. I—all in your name—will make him 
threaten a proceedings against your.cousin 
Joe for abducting you against your will, and 
will make him apply to your uncle to refund 
or account for your money that he has pre- 
pay drawn and spent.. Mr. Knott will do 
great things, and I must take you to see 
him to-morrow when you have got a new rig- 
out!” 

“You are «more than kind, and I am 
ashamed of all the trouble I am giving you; 
but you know very well that I have no friend 
but yourself and Peggy—and Peggy, though 
clever enough in her way, knows nothing of 
business, enever I get a hat I should like 
to go and see her. Indeed, perhaps it would 
be better that I should remain with her.” 

“Not atall. Go and see her, by all means; but 
you are far better in my aunt’s house than 
living with Peggy and her class.” 

“But I have no claim whatever on your 
aunt,” 

‘Yes, you have, in being my—my—’ he 
seemed rather at a loss for a word, and then 
said ‘* protegée.” 

“I have one thing—one request to make, 
apne Halford, and I hope you will grant 
it. 


“two days!” 





“ Anything, everything, to the half of my 
kingdom!” 

“Jt is this. I have suffered so much and 
been so dreadfully persecuted on account o 
my money that I have a horror of anyone 
knowing anything about it. -Ploase—please, 
keep the fact of my heiress-ship ta your- 
self.” , 

“ Bat why? You will find your reception in 
the world much more agreeable and flattering 
as an heiress than otherwise! Take my advice, 
and do not hide your gold under a bushel !”’ 

‘Captain Halford, I cannot take your 
advice, for you are not (excuse me) capzbic of 
giving it on this matter. You have never 
known what it is to be rich, and to be hunted 
and persecuted, and half starved, and 
threatened, and locked up, all because you had 
money! Please, please les me have my own 
way. Say I have one hundred pounds a-year, 
if that,and say no more. I would like to try 
and see if I have any other recommendations 
than riches, and if people could ba brought to 
care for me for myself alone, Do you think 
they could?’ I inquired, rather anxiously. 

‘Tam certain of it!” heanswered, impros- | 
sively. 

‘Then let me take my chanse, and try and 
go back, in one way, to former days, when I 
knew nothing of money or money’s cares, 
and had no more thought of heiress-ship 
than one of the fish in the Kharran.” 

“Talking of cares, may I aek what you are 
going to do with your most remarkable neck- 
Jace?” 

‘*T shall keep it. At present it is still in my 
pocket, tied up in a handkerchief.” 

‘What would Storr and Mortimer, or Huat 
and Roskell say if they heard of sach da. 
grading treatment of such priceless gems ! 
Fifteen thousand pounds’ worth stuffed into a 
lady’s pocket ? "’ 

“‘T shall get a box for them, and lock them 
up—that is, when I have any money. What 
am I to do if uncle declines to let me touch a 
penny until I am of age?**. 

“Oh! I think Mr. Knott will make him ses 
the matter reasonably. However, much de- 
pends on your father’s will.” 

Here the door opened, and Miss Halford 
came into the room, very becomingly dressed 
for walking, and her presence of course pat an 
end to our conversation. 

‘*T shall see you to-morrow,” said my pro- 
tector, ‘and I shall call for you about twelve, 
and take you to Mr. Knott's,” 

“Oh! I’m sure that would not do at all,” 
said Selina. ‘Fancy you and Hugh driving , 
about town together !’’ 

‘* We have ridden and boated and gone tiger- | 
shooting together, and come to no harm. W hat 
is likely to happen if we venture across Lon- | 
don in a hansom cab, or—even if you ave so | 
nervous—a four- wheeler? ”’ 

‘You know my meaning perfectly well, | 
Hogh. I am not thinking of that kind of | 

ger.” 

“Oh! then I amr not aware of any other; , 
but in case Miss Manners's outdoor paraphor- . 
nalia may not be ready, I shall try and bring , 
the mountain to Mahomet,and see if I can | 
induce Mr, Knott to call here about twelve 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” 

“‘ Because after to-morrow I must go back | 
to duty; as it is, I have put in for an extra | 


‘‘ Bother your duty! Will you not be here | 
for our dinner on the fourth, and our dance | 
on the fifteenth ? ”’ 

“ The dinner—no! The dance—if possible ! 
Permit me to bespeak two waltzes? ”’ 

“If you are not late,” she answered, care- | 
lessly. ‘* You know I won’ keep my pro- 
gramme empty for anyone,” but [ could ivil 





will suit Selina will suit you,” she remarked, 
ag she cast her eyes over my figure. 

“ Oh, dear, no, mamma,” broke in Selina, 
icritably.. ‘Where are your eyes? Her 
shoulders and waisi are twice the size of 
mine!” and she put her hands on her hips 
and twvirled herself round as if to show off 
what was gaite needless, for anyone could see 
that she had a very preity figure. 

All the same, mine was not to be despised, 
My shoulders and waist were no wider than 
her owa, but I was young, and perhapsa trifle 
2»wkward, and I had not the advaniuge, like 
of a French corsetidre, and a. first-class 
sinaker, and these things to make a.con- 
siderable difference. ; 

After this I was left alone, Mrs. Halford 
assuring me,-as she departed, ‘‘ That she 
would take a shot at my figure, and risk 
bringing me home some kind of outdoor 
jacket.’’ 

When they were gone I was free to roam 
about the drawing-room—the first really 
pretty room that I had ever seen. I examined 
pictures, dainty nick-nacks, china, photos, 
flowers in stands, and plush-framed mirrors, 
all with the deepest interest. 

What a contrast this room was with its 
scent of roses and musk, rose.coloured blinds, 
velvet lounges, lace and silken curtains and 
Persian carpets, to our bare best room on the 
banks of the Kharran, with one or two cold 
marble-tipped tables, a couple of Bombay 
sofas, a few cane arm-chairs—uno blinds, no 
photographs, no mirrors, no piano! 

There were three or four portraits of Cap- 
tain Halford in uniform, in cricket clothes, in 
mufti, and one in fancy dress, and, curious to 
relate, his photograph and Selina’s were in- 
variably paired off together, in similar frames. 








: This, even to my innocent and inexperienced 


eye, was a painfully significant fact. 

The troubles I had come throngh—the 
terrors of the last two months, had driven 
my folly—for folly it was, I assured myself, 
the proper word for it—clean out of my head. 
It was as a friend, and not as anything that 
bore the faintest resemblances to a lover, that 
I looked upon Hugi Halford. Then I asked 
myself fiercely,— 

Why did it cost me such an nnexpected 
pang to see his picture so conspicuously side 
by side with Selina’s ? 

‘ I could not answer this question, but one 


i thing I was certain of—that I could better 
| endure to see him the jiancé of any one rather 
| than his cousin, Miss Ha!ford ; besides which, 


I added to myself, first cousins should never 
marry ! 

Mrs, Halford’s exertions on my behalf were 
successful. A pretty hat and jacket, and the 
best of six-button gloves were handed over to 
me, and in the afternoon I was permitted to 


| go forth under the care of Mrs. Halford’s own 


maid to callon Peggy. 
Peggy I found in the snug back parlour of 


' a small, but decent shop; and to say that she 


was overjoyed to see me is but putting the 
case very feebly. One would almost imagine 
thai I had been dead and had come to life 
again from the way in which she wept over 
me and embraced me; and Tony, who soon 
joined the circle, nearly wrung my arm off, 80 


| great was his delight. 


Then, of course, I had to.sit down ond re- 
late ali my adventures, and you may be sare 


| that I did not spare Joe in my recital, nor 


that false, perfidious Tilda, who had taken my 
waich and betrayed me—for, of course, Peggy 
had never received my letter, and was in a 
desperate state of mind, which my appearance 
hed delightfully relieved. 

She was astonished to hear of my good luck 
in being rescued by Captain Halford, and 
seemed highly to approve of my living under 


by instinct that whoever went to the wall as | his aunt's roof. 


regarded dances, he would not, and thaf his | 
request had pleased her. 
Presently Mrs. Halford arrived, equipped | 


I noticed that she bestowed a wink on Tony 
as she warmly applauded my present quar- 
ters; but I explained my dread of uucle’s 


with purse and hand-bag, and took the mea- , power, of Joe's persecution, of a lack of 


sure of my head—the size of my hands. 
“Bor a jacket! I fancy something that | 


money, and of my wearing out my welcome. 
“Tf the old sinner” (meaning my Uncle 
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Isaac) ‘‘ makes any ructions, you leave him to 
me and Peggy. Clark will appear against him 
in court, and tell how he persecuted his orphan 
niece for the sake of Iucre; how he shut her 
up, and set on his rascal of a son to run off 
with her and her fortune. Oh, I'll shame 
him! As to wearing out your welcome, which 
I doubt if you ever could do, what ails you 
then but to comehere? Sure, and is not every 

nny we have—and thanks to your good 
lather, we have a good show of them—and 
every bite and sup is yours as much as ours? 
Won't we be but too prond to have you ; only 
it’s fitter, darling, you should live with rale 
quality than humble people like us.” 

“Ts it? Well. I lived with you for many 
years, Peg, and father’s word has come true. 
Many and many a time have I looked back 
with regret to our old house on the banks of 
the Kharran.” 

“Ah, well, you will soon grow out of that. 
Wait till you are married, and have a fine 
house of your own, and a carriage and horses, 
and go to balls and parties, and see the 
highest in the land, and the world you were 
always so set upon!” 

“From what I have seen of the world I 
don't like it at all. I think it is a dreadfally 
false, selfish place,” 

“Oh, you might go farther and fare worse ; 
people is not all bad. It would be hard to 
light on such another pair of blackguards as 
the old man and Mr. Joe—there’s not their 
equal anywhere.” 

‘‘ Ara you going to live here, Peg? ’ I asked, 
presently. 

‘‘No, Tony has bought a nice little cottage 
down in Kent, near his native village—quite a 
genteel place, with four rooma, a kitchen, and 
wash-house, a porch, and gas, and an elegant 
garden. We are jast picking up a few sticks 
of furniture, and then we will flit, maybe next 
month.” 

‘Well, Peg, I'll come and see you again 
300n ; but I must go now, as Mary Ann, the 
maid, is waiting for me in the cab all this 
time.”’ 

“Oh! Now to think of that! Can't we 
call her in? I was looking to give you some 
tea and one of my own hot cakes. I won’t be 
moro than fifteen minutes, and you shall have 
it hot off the griddle, just as you like it.” 

‘'T really could not stop now, Peg, for we 
dine at half-past seven, and Mary Anne has 
to dress her mistress,’’ 

“ Woll, well, Tony’s brother and wife must 
see you. fJust wait for that, at any rate, 
honey ! ”’ 

‘Nancy and Tom,” she shrieked, ‘“ here’s 
mee Own child. Come asd take a look at her, 
for she is just going.”’ 

On this invitation Tony's brother and wife 
immediately came in, and stared and grinned 
and shook hands with me. His wife, like 
Peggy, was Irish, and being frankly asked to 
state her opinion of me and my face, said, as 
she smoothed her apron and stared at me as 
if I was a picture or some inanimate object,— 

“Faith, Peggy, I think she is just a tee- 
totally beautiful young lady, and it would be 
no harm if there was twins of her. Her hair 
is like barley sugar for colour, and her face is 
like one of those on the boxes of best French 
plums,”’ returned Nancy Clark, giving Diana 
one of her similes from the stock in the shop. 

‘* Arrah ! get out with your barley sugar and 
French plums, and don’t be talking nonsense. 
Never mind her, agra, she has all her mind 
tied up in the stock. And now must you 
really be going? Well, well, you have been a 
sight for sore eyes, and I won’t keep you. So 
good-bye and good luck!” 

And then she escorted me out and packed 
me into the cab with patient Mary Ann, who 
said to me as we drove home,— 

“As TI was waiting for you, miss, such a 
queer thing happened. Twomen were watch- 
ing the house for near an hour. A kind of 
gentleman one waa - 

“Had he a red face?” I asked anxiously. 

“ Yos, and he came over and talked and 












asked me who I was waiting for, and made 
himself very pleasant and free!” 

“« And what did you say?” I asked. 

“Oh! I am no fool, miss, and I heard as 
you had some folks hunting after you; so I 
said to him quite confidential like that I was 
waiting on my young man, who was’ foreman 
in a hatter’s four doors down, bus I dare not 
drive any nearer, for fear he would get chajfed ; 
and that, when the shutters were up, and 
business done, he and I was going to tea with 
my mother, and afterwards toa circus over in 
Battersea side.” 

«Oh, Mary Aun, how clever of yon! But 
how could you tell so many fibs—all made up 
on the spur of the moment, all so pat—just 
like the truth?” 

‘** What else was I to do, miss? Would you 
have had me inform him that I was waiting 
for Miss Manners, who was inside, seeing her 
old nurse, and more, by token, she had her 
diamonds in her pocket?” 

‘*Oh, Mary Ann, how do you know any- 
thing about them?” I cried, very much 
startled. 

‘‘ Why, miss, you know you gave me your 
dress to brush—that is, the skirt only—and I 
took it out on the landing; and I, as I always 
do, turned out the pocket. I never did see 
anything like those stones—never !”’ 

“And never say anything about them. 
They are so valuable. They are a kind of 
millstone round my neck. They make me 
wretched. Please never tell anyone what you 
discovered ; it would not be safe.”’ 

‘* Very well, miss.” 

‘‘And I am greatly indebted to you for 
putting my cousin off the scent. If you had 
not had your wits about you I do not know 
what would have happened to me. Did he 
believe you, really ?’’ 

‘Oh, really and truly, miss. If he had not 
do you think he would have gone away?” 

This was unanswerable. From what I 
knew of Joe, had he suspected my affinity, it 
= . very /ast thing that he would have 

one 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Knorr condescended to accompany 
Captain Halford. I had a long interview with 
them both in Mrs. Halford’s library. My 
uncle was my duly-appointed guardian until 
I came of age at one-and-twenty, and the 
interest of my money went through his hands; 
the principal was so strictly tied up that even 
I myself had no power to touch it—it was 
settled on me and my heirs as tightly as law 
could bind it. 

Mr. Knott asked me many questions about 
my life at Rivals’ Green, and my sojourn in 
London. He assured me that he would do his 
best for me, but he foresaw a very tough and 
disagreeable job with my uncle; and he thought 
that I had small chance of getting a half. 
penny of my money if I lived away from him, 
and out of his authority, as long as I was a 
minor. 

‘** Of course, when you attain your majority 
you can do as you please, and will be your 
own mistress,’’ he remarked, with professional 
gravity. 

‘« Yes, I know this.” 

But I assured him that this was but cold 
comfort to me. I was still two years and 
some months short of that desired epoch, and 
what was to become of me in the meantime— 
homeless, penniless, and friendless? 

‘* I suppose,” said Mr. Kuott, ‘if I opened 
friendly negotiations you would, perhaps, con- 
sider the propriety of going back? Of course 
I shall keep my eye on you!” 

No; I'll never go back. Not if you had the 
eyes of Argus, and everyone of them were 
centered on me, it would not be of the least 
use. They would not let me escape from their 
clutches a second time,” I replied, with an air 
of resolute conviction. 

“The fact is, Mr. Knott,” said Captain 
Halford, ‘‘ you must takea high hand with 





Mr. Manners. The first blow is half the battle, 
and you need not have any delicacy, but strike 
hard. Tell him he will never have his ward 
in his power again. I would be sorry to leave 
a dogin his care! Tell him most distinctly 
that unless he makes his niece a suitable 
allowance she will proceed against him for ill- 
usage and false imprisonment, and anything 
else you can think of to frighten him. No 
private interviews will be granted ; no private 
letters opened. All communications must be 
made to you, Mr. Knott, and you will have to 
bear the brunt of the battle.” 

This was a way of settling the matter after 
my own heart, and I inwardly thanked my 
champion for his bold words, and hoped Mr. 
Knott would follow them with bold deeds. 

‘* Who is to fight behind me—Miss Manners 
herself ? ’’ 

“No; I will fight him, although I am no 
blood-relation to your client. In fact, my 
name need not appear, Mr. Knott, as it will 
be more prudent for me to keep in the back- 
ground ; but I will back you up through thick 
and thin, and you can look to me for the 
sinews of war.’ 

“Meaning for money!” I interrupted. 
‘Oh, no! Captain Halford, that could not be. 
Could I not borrow money as I have heard of 
people doing? Could I not—though it sounds 
odd of me to suggest it—go to the Jews as 
young men do?” 

“No, most emphatically; that would be 
madness. Besides, you cannot touch a penny 
of your principal; but I'll tell you what you 
could do. You might raise some money on your 
diamonds!” said Captain Halford. 

‘And part with them? Oh, never! I 
never will do that, not even if I was starv- 
ing.” 

This suggestion was as distastefal to me as 
mine had been to him. I would not have 
minded raising money even at fifty per cent. 
to fight my guardian and reclaim my own in- 
come and liberty; but to pawn my diamonds 
struck me as an unfathomable depth of 
degradation. 

After a long interview, which I rose from 
with an aching head and flushed faco, it was 
decided that Mr. Knott was to have what 
Captain Halford called ‘‘a free hand,’ and to 
do his best to make uncle gisgorge at least 
small portion of my yearly interest. 

After this a terrific paper battle raged be- 
tweeen Mr. Knott’s chambers and Rivals’ 
Green. Direful threats were used on both 
sides; a very heated personal interview took 

lace between my lawyer and uncle, and Joe. 

hey at first acted the dignified and injured 
part—then the imperious ; finally they showed 
up in their true colonrs, — 

Mr. Knott stood to his guns, and fought for 
me valiantly. When they stormed, and swore, 
and blustered, and talked of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and their legal custody of me, he 
was mild, but firm; asked for an account of 
my last year’s income, spoke of abduction, 
personal restraint, a family confederacy against 
an unprotected girl, whose money was a temp- 
tation to folks on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He discoursed eloquently of public exposure, 
of certain wealthy and staunch friends at my 
call, and of a trial in which uncle and Joe 
would figure as defendants in a triminal case. 
He talked to the purpose; he cowed them 
completely ; and, in the end, after a desperate 
battle, prolonged over a month, he wrung an 
allowance of a hundred a year for me, to be 
paid through him, and a written agreement 
that neither uncle, Joe, or Carrie, would at- 
tempt to see me, or molest me in any way 
whatever for the future. 

‘“‘ My strong card,” said Mr. Knott, as he 
afterwards recounted his triumphs, ‘‘ was the 
old nurse. She was in the house. and she 
would have been, as they well knew, a most 
formidable witness and an awkward customer. 
On the whole, and all things considered, my 
dear Miss Manners, you have got out of the 
business well. You are rid of them, and you 
have enough to scrape along with till you 
come of age, and that will soon run round.” 
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‘Yes, and I have to thank you most sin- 
cerely for all you have accomplished, but I 
only wish I could feel as confident as you do 
about my uncle and Joe not interfering with 
me and my affairs. I have a very strong pre- 
sentiment that I have by no means seen the 
last of them yet!” 

At this presentiment Mr. Knott laughed. 

Of course I still stayed on at Upper Mow- 
bray-street, whilst these negotiations were 
being exchanged, and experieneed hot and cold 
fits by turns, as letters, furious and fiery, were 
dispatched to me by uncle, under cover to my 
lawyer. 

When I received one of these billets I hada 
cold fit of terror; when it was answered by 
Mr. Knott I had a warm glow of relief. 

Mr. Knott advanced me some money, at his 
own risk, for my necessary expenses. I 
wanted clothes and pocket-money, and I conld 
not ask my hostess for either. 

She was putting me too deeply in her debt 
as it was, giving me—me, a complete stranger 
—protection and house-room. 

I liked Mrs. Halford very much, but I was, 
frankly speaking, not partial to Selina. 

Latterly she had been more civil to me— 
perhaps because she believed that my affairs 
were being arranged by Mr. Knott with a 
view to my seeking another home. From the 
bottom of her heart she could “speed the 
parting guest.” , 

Meanwhile that guest effaced herrelf as 
much as possible, especially when Captain 
Halford was in town on a day or two’s leave 
from his regiment. 

I always took these opportunities of giving 
Peggy the pleasure of my society from early 
morn till dewy eve, which arrangement found 
great favour, not only in her sight, but in 
Selina’s, who began to thaw in her manner, to 
give me usefnl hints about dress, to invite me 
out on shopping excursions, and to take meto 
morning concerts and exhibitions of paintings 
when her mother was not inclined to play the 
chaperone. 

The dance she had alluded to had come off, 
and I had helped to prepare for it, and 
worked hard all day at the decorations; but 
when the final touches were put, and Selina 
and her mother went upstairs to dress, I went 
up to undress and go tobed! I was not going 
to appear at any gaiety within six months 
after my father’s death. My own feeling 
was against it, putting custom aside, and 
Selina need not have been alarmed, and her 
caution as to mourning etiquette was quite 
uncalled for. 

‘Tam really sorry you won't see how it all 
goes off,” she had remarked carelessly ; ‘‘ but, 
of course, in your deep mourning, and your 
father only six months dead, you could not 
think of appearing, could you?” 

‘*Of course not. I never dreamt of such a 
thing,” was my prompt answer, and I could 
tell by the expression of her face that she was 
immensely relieved. 

The music, voices, dancing, and general hub- 
bub incident to a ball kept me awake until 
the very last carriage had driven away, and 
morning light crept in between the chinks of 
the shutters. A night long, as I lay and 
tossed from side to side, and heard the sound 
of merry steps and merry fiddlers, and langhter 
and men’s voices had been wafted even to my 
upper regions, I had been consumed by two 
conflicting emotions. One—a wicked one, I 
felt guiltily aware—a desire to be prettily- 
dressed, to wear my diamonds, to go down 
stairs and laugh and dance and enjoy myself 
like the crowd of other girls, and also to—(but 
this I dare hardly whisper to myself)—see 
Captain Halford. Alas! alas. Was that old 
madness, for it was — else, coming 
back? I had not met him for days. 

Why, I asked myself, should I not taste of 
the pleasures of youth like other girls? Youth 
was the time to be gay and happy. Impelled 
by some inward force, I actually got up and 
lit the Git, partly dressed myself, then twisted 
up my hair in the most fashionable style, un- 





them round my bare white neck, and then sat 
for fully a quarter of an hour, and feasted 
my eyes on my reflection in the glass! 

After this foolish performance, cruel reason 
sternly resumed her sway. I pulled down my 
hair, removed my necklace, huddled off my 
clothes, and crept back into bed, feeling 
humbled indeed, under the stinging lash of 
my own conscience—and she had a heavy arm, 
and did not spare me. 

How vain and wicked and immodest I was, 
sitting staring at my own face, and wishing 
to display myself and my diamonds below 
stairs, when but six months ago I had lost, I 
might say, my only relative in the world—one 
who was father, mother, brother, and sister; 
and I had already forgotten him so far as to 
be now longing to go to a dance—not that I 
could dance a step, but just to show mycelf, 
especially to a man who did not particularly 
want to see me, and who was another girl's 
sweetheart ! : 

My cheeks burnt like fire as my inward 
monitor administered. these cutting truths. 
Captain Halford had never made love to me 
—no—never—either in London or the jungle. 
That song he sung was simply a society ditty, 
and meant nothing. It would be a pretty 
thing if every girl imagined that there was a 
hidden ard sentimental meaning in every song 
amansung! I had never heard a song before 
in those days, and my folly and ignorance and 
conceit, were all well matched. And how the 
tune and those lines had haunted me :— 


‘* Tell me once more, I can be true, can you ? 
It all depends—it all depends.” 


I could depend upon one thing for certain, 
and that was, that he never gave me a thought 
excepting as a girl, whom by a rather roman- 
tic meeting in India, and another romantic 
meeting in London, had acquired his acquaint- 
ance—nay, his friendsbip, his protection, and 
his pity--that was all; and she, like a sus- 
ceptible goose, had rewarded him by falling in 
love with him, imagining that she had fallen 
in love. 

Well, whatever happened, he should never 
know. Little pride as I seemed to have in 
private life, I still had a sufficient stock to 
carry me bravely under the public eye. 

Captain Halford had been very good to me. 
No brother could have done more. He had 
rescued me from my odious relatives and 

laced me with his own, where I had every 
uxury, and the society of gentlefolk and the 
most refined surroundings. In return for this 
was I to enact the part of a snake in the grass, 
and try and thrust myself between him and 
his cousin ? 

** Perhaps he does not care a straw for her,” 
suggested a rebellious thought. ‘* He hinted 
as much.” 

“Bat what man ever avows his love for one 
girl to another?” returned common sense, 
‘‘Probably, if he were going to be married 
to her next week, he would laugh it off to 
you this very day. They all do that, and he 
is no exception to the rule.” 

Apparently he was not. Next morning, as 
Selina and I went round among the débris of 
the feast and noted the withered flowers, the 
fading plants, the nooks and corners on stairs 
and landings that last night had made such 
tempting bowers, now looking tawdry and in 
the daylight, she remarked, with a laugh 
and a kind of conscious look,— 

‘‘That little arbour in the conservatory 
was a great success. It was never empty. 
I, myself, sat out three dances there—with 
Hugh!” 

I coloured involuntarily, and then plucked 
up courage to ask the crucial question. As 
I asked it my heart beat fast. 

“ Are you going to be married to him?” 

“It is easily known that you have been 
brought up in the wilds. You ask such odd, 
brusque questions.” 

‘“‘TamafraidIdo. If I were a girl brought 
up—as you have been—I would fence round 


I am just like a savage, and when I want to 
know a thing I ask straight out, without any 
beating about the bush—and you have not 
answered my question yet ?’’ I replied. 

‘What question? Oh, yes, about Hugh!” 
smiling to herself. ‘‘ Well, weare not engaged, 
but I fancy we shall be married some day. 
It is not to be thought of at present—not 
even whispered as yet.” 

6 Why ? ” 

‘There you go with your questions again. 
Why, because Hugh can barely keep himeelf, 
much less a wife. Hugh is disgustingly poor, 
and he has no expectations.” 

‘‘And you? Surely you are not disgust- 
ingly poor ?”’ 

“Oh, I am not well off. My mother’s in- 
come goes to my brother. I shall only have 
a few paltry thousands. I loathe and abhor 
poverty—cheap gentility, two servants, cold 
mutton, a fourth-rate dressmaker, and second- 
class society. I think sometimes I would 
rather die than come to that. Fancy being 
a dowdy officer's wife, living in lodgings in 
some wretched little garrison town—say in 
Ireland!” 

‘*But you have not said a word about the 
reverse of the shield?” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

‘*T mean your cousin Hugh, of course.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Hugh is a charming fellow, 
always so well bred, so well dressed, and so 
very good-looking. Iam certainly very fond 
of Hugh, and I can do whatever I please with 
him—turn him round my little finger.” 

‘Can you? Iam surprised! I should not 
have thought he was that sort of man,” I re- 
marked very gravely. 

“Oh, of course you know very little about 
him, and you don’t know men atal’, They are 
easily managed when you know how to set 
about it!’’ 

“‘Ido not think you would find it easy to 
manage uncle or Joe,’’ I returned, with con- 
viction. 

“I should not attempt to try. They are 
wretches. I am speaking of gentlemen. Yes, 
I am very fond of Hugh. I've known himall 
my life. However, do not say anything about 
what I have been telling you to a soul. He 
would not wish it known. Some day I sup- 
pose I must make up my mind and take the 
plunge, but it won't be this year.” 

‘‘ Plange? ’’ I echoed. 

‘Yes, into poverty and matrimony, you 
matter-of-course girl.’’ 

After this confidence, I had now no excuse 
for what I called my ‘folly ;”’ it was well I 
had had my eyes opened to the truth, aud had 
no longer the smallest pretext for wasting my 
thoughts on unprofitable day-dreams. 

Our actual business transaction having been 
accomplished, I had really no reason for meet- 
ing Captain Halford, and whenever I heard 
that he was coming up to town for the day, 
and proposed lunching in Mowbray-street, I 
invariably found that I had promised to spend 
that day with Peggy. ‘ ’ 

This happened three or four times without 
any remark being made by either Selina or 
her mother, and if Captain Halford took any 
notice of my absence his inquiries never 
reached my ears. eo 
One evening, about nine o'clock, I wassitting 
alone in the drawing-room in the dusk, The 
evening was warm, and I lay back in an easy 
chair beside an open window inbaling the per- 
fume from a large box of miguonette which 
stood outside upon the sill. 

Selina and Mrs. Halford had gone to San- 
down races, and were driving back from the 
course with some smart friends. I did not 
expect them till between nine and ten o'clock, 
and meantime I was monarch of. all I sur- 
veyed. I was rather surprised to hear them 
drive up much earlier than the hour named, 
and more surprised still when the drawing- 
room door opened, and in walked Captain 
Halford alone. 

‘sAh!” he said, as he shook hands, ‘‘ you 
did not expect to see me, and you have not had 





the edge and gain the gist of the matter by 








easy stages, but I don’t know how to do that. 





time to get out of the way. Tell me, what 
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have I done that you now always deliberately 
avoid me?” 

‘« What do you mean? How doyouknow?” 
I stammered. 

‘‘I mean what I say, and you know what I 
mean.”’ 

««I—I generally go pretty often to Peggy's.” 

«* And you invariably go to see her when I 
am in town. Why is this?” 

Silence on my part, and a microscopic survey 
of the carpet. 

“I see you will not tell me in what have I 
offended | ”’ 

‘In no way! But what has brought you 
here, and to-night? Were you notup on Mon- 
day?” 

“IT was. I come up now to say’ good-bye. 
We got our orders for Egypt this morning, and 
we sail on Saturday.” 

“ And this is Wednesday! ” I gasped. 

‘* As you very truly say, this ts Wednesday 
—Wednesday night. We have just forty- 
eight hours to get our kit together.» We leave 
Spithead at dawn on the twenty-second. 

For a moment I could not think of anything 
to say, and then I stammered out,— 

“Your cousin will—will be sorry?” 

‘‘ Why?” he asked, with startling brevity. 

‘‘ Because you are, I suppose, going with 
that new expedition up the Nile to fight the 
Arabs in the deserts, and to meet many 
dangers, and you may never come back.” 

“That is true. Yes, I daresay Selina will 
be sorry—for a week. Will anyone else’ be 
sorry?” 

** Why, of course,” endeavouring to steady 
my voice. ‘ Your aunt and all your friends.” 

‘*And among them you. Will you be sorry 
if I never return?" he asked, looking at me 
earnestly. 

‘‘Need you ask?” I returned, in a broken 
voice. “What an ungrateful wretch you 
must'think me!” 

“I was not thinking of gratitude at 
present.” 

**No, and never mind me atall. Think of 
youreelf; you have so much to occupy your 
mind. Every moment is precious. Are you 
going to stay in London to-night? You must, to 
see her. You could not leave without bidding 
her good-bye !’’ I added tremulously. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired, turn- 
ing on me sharply. 

‘*T mean your cousin Selina. She went to 
Sandown races this afternoon. She and Mrs. 
Halford may be back any minute. You will 
surely wait, won’t you?” 

**You are evidently labouring under some 
monstrous mistake. My cousin Selina is: my 
cousin and playmate, no more. I have seen 
her, as you call it, and, to my grief; I am 
about to bid her good-bye. Now?” 

‘* Where—who is she?’ I asked eagerly. 
‘*Do I know her?” 

‘* She is there,”’ he replied, pointing to a long 
mirror that stood between the windows, and 
that reflected my bla@ck-robed form and anxious 
white face. 

** Diana,” he said, grasping both my hands 
in his, “I must speak now, or if may be 
never. Of course you know that it is yourself. 
It has always been you. Yes, ever since the 
day I first saw you, in the old palace, in what 
now seems as if it had been another existence. 
But until now I have never dared to speak, 
and my lips would have been sealed only for 
this sudden move. And I feel that I must tell 
you what perhaps you have already gueseed— 
I love you!” 

To this I made no answer, I looked not at 
him, but upon the ground. My hands, that 
he still held, trembled exceedingly, and I was 
madly happy. and, at the same time, desper- 
ately miserable. Was I only to be blessed 
with a mere mirage of bliss? Within an hour 
he would be gone. 

“ Diana, do you, can you; care for me? . I 
feel that I am asking too much, But even if 
you do not in the way I mean, it! will make 
no difference in my feelings. You have seen 
nothing of the world... You fare a child in 
many ways—a mere baby, You have not 











had time {to compare me with others; you 
cannot know your own mind, Still I think it 
right that you should know what no one else 
should know, that if I never come back, and 
lie in a nameless grave, in the desert, you can 
say to yourself when you think of me—if you 
ever do—he loved me—I was his first love, 
and his last.” 

‘* I—I do care for you very much,’ I faltered, 
with tears rolling down my cheeks. ‘I have 
no one in the world but you and Peggy.” 

“Yes, you care forme. Just as I expected, 
because I knew your father;.I am connected 
with your home, because I luckily delivered 
you from your cousin and uncle,.and because 
I am almost the only man you know. You 
look at me from a certain point of view that 
has a touch of interest, an interest connected 
with other things, and another person. But 
you do not love me. And, indeed, honestly, I 
did not dare to expect it. Some day you will 
know what love is.. What you feel now is 
gratitude and affection—nothing more,’’ 

“ Do not talk to me like that, and make me 
more miserable than I am," I barst ont, 
passionately; ‘and do not tempt me to say 
what—what—I may be sorry for, and 
of when you are miles away. I—I—do love 
you,” I sobbed, ‘‘since. you force me to say it, 
and you have made.me very happy, only to 
make me miserable by going away, but you 
will retarn, You must, you shall return! If 
you don’t I shall die!’’ Having made this 
announcement I sobbed still more. 

“T feel as if I was a base, dishonourable 
wretch,” he said, to my great surprise. ‘ You 
are an heiress,and I am an almost penniless 
captain in a marching regiment. I never 
meant to. speak only for this. Once or twice 
the words trembled on my lips when you 
and I rede together on the plains near the 
Kharran, but I felt that I had no right to take 
advantage of your youth and inexperience, 
especially as I was told by Mr. Hinkson that 
you were a very rich prize, and that your 
father would only give your hand toa rich 
man.” 

‘Which was the reason that he asked for 
my hand himself!” I exclaimed, scornfally ; 
‘anda lean purse did not deter his nephew 
from leaving his heart at my feet!” 

“ Ah! I suspected Jack, that evening you 
went across the river. So you have had three 
proposals—one from every man you have 
spoken to so far!” 

‘*Only because I am rich. No, no, no! I 
don’t mean you!”’ I cried, correcting myself, 
incoherently. 

‘“« You may excuse me, Other people will say 
I am a fortune-hunter, and that I married you 
for your rapees and diamonds: I could not 
stand that. I could not bear to liveon my 
wife’s money. As far as I am concerned I wish 
you had not a farthing! It is your money 
that has been my stumbling-block.” 

‘* And then how could we live, since yousay 
you are penniless?” 

‘*Oh! penniless isa figure of speech. I have 
three hundred a-year besides my pay. Your 
tastes are as simple as yourself, except—I was 
nearly forgetting your horses—I never could 
afford you a three thousand rupee Arab!” 

‘I could: live without it very weil. I—I— 
shall give youall my money, and be thankful 
to be rid of it.” ¢ 

‘You cannot do that; and, remember, that 
you are not bound to me in any way, Diana.’’ 

‘* What! not when ag 

‘‘ Not when I love you as I do,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘* No, not even then. Lam bonnd to 
you, but you areat liberty. I shall, not even 
write to you when I am away.” 

‘* You must, you must! How can you talk 
so? How cruel you are, Hugh! You call this 
love ; I call it pride. Why should Inot—why 
may I not consider myself engaged: to you? I 
am, I will-bein ‘spite of you!” 

‘‘ Because you are a child, as:I tell you. You 
have never seen anything of the world ; you are 
ten years younger than lam. Iam not-going 
to take advantage of your youth and innocence, 
You may see someone you will like far -better, 








some more suitable match, and then you are 
at liberty to forget me, but I love you: E 
know my own heart, and J am yours for 
ever!” : 

‘* But I may not know my own mind! You 
treat me as a child—and I am eighteen ;” 

‘*T, treat you as a child, for you are*but one. 
The day may come when you will be grateful- 
for the remembrance of this hour, and thank- 
ful that I exacted no binding pledge. Nay, I 
have not asked you for what is a lover's privi- 

kiss. Should we never meet again, 
should you marry another, you will be free te 
say, Hugh Halford loved me in spite of him. 
self, and in spite of my riches loved me better 
than his own soul, but he neverlaid his lips on 


mine!" 
(To be continued, ) 








A TRUE REVENGE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae corn in the fields round about Sir 
Arthur Raye’s estate stood brightly golden in 
the warm sunlight, waiting with bowed head 
for the gleaming sickle to cut short its beau- 
tiful life. The fair, sweet month of August, 
so dear to one of our favourite authors, had 
drawn slowly and lingeringly to a close, and 
the harvest was being gathered in with all 
speed, for a wet autumn was expected, 

Some of the balmy warmth of the dead 
month still hung in the air, and the fading 
flowers sent up a cloud of perfume into the 
breezes, seeming to gather the whole strength 
of their flower-souls for this one tribute to 
_ sweet Mother Nature who had given them 

irth. 


Gently and calmly the river rippled along 
between the hills, rising so roundly against 
the deep blueness of the sky, and the brook 
that had babbled such words of -hope to 
Gabriel Varne a few months back, bounded 
joyously and with renewed strength, after a 
few welcome showers, down its rugged, root- 
tangled bed, moving slowly over the white and 
red pebbles, half h ’midst soft white sand 
that lay at the foot of the hill. 

Up at Wood Lodge the windows were all 
thrown wide open, and lying on a couch, where 
the soft melody of the birds came distinctly to 
her, was Ianthe Raye. 

The fair sweet angel face had grown graver 
than before, the large violet. eyes wore a look 
of calm serene thought, and the long golden 
tresses, falling like a veil of sunlight round 
her, formed an auriole about the calm purity 
of the girlish features. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the_hills, where 
the small white clouds cast down their green- 
shaded shadows, and where down in the hol- 
lows the cattle grazed. 

She could see the fields of corn waving in 
the breeze, and the briglt poppies nodded 
their scarlet heads to her as they met the gaze 
of those pure eyes. 

Una was sitting beside her, indolently turn- 
ing over the pages of a book, a look of deep: 
discontent—that formed a striking though 
not pleasing contrast to the quiet of the 
other face—resting on her’ beautiful coun- 


tenance. 
‘*‘ Hush! Listen!’ said gre. putting her 
finger to her lips to preserve silence. 
Ss What is it, Ianthe ?’’ exclaimed Una, im- 
patiently. : 
“Does not the wind seem to speak as it 
rushes so softly yet swiftly through the trees? 
They speak to me, Una, those dancing, merry 
leaves, and tell me of other lands. The wind 
brings many tales of wonder to them, and 
then they whisper them to me, for they know 
L love to listen.” 
“I think you are absurdly childish, Ianthe. 
I believe you fancy it is interesting to talk so, 
but, believe me, if yon air»those. ideas to 
strangers you will get set down as a rhapsodi- 
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zing, school-girl,” was her cousin’s unsym- 
pathetic reply. 

The rustle of the green leaves, the merry 
chirp, chirp of the birds, had no music in 
their sounds, for her, whose soul was set on 
the perishable things of the earth, and not on 
the poetical beauties of nature, 

There was no beauty to her beyond the 
mere. beanty of possession in those wide- 
stretching emerald fields, with the patches of 
golden corn brightening the landscape. 

She never cared to watch the glow of sunset 
rise up behind those deep green hills, spread- 
ing its bright. crimson rays far over thesky, 
till the whole stretch of land was bathed in 
crimson and golden light. 

Una was of the world, worldly, and loved 
only the excitement and whirl of fashionable 
society. 

The calm quiet of country life palled upon 
her when there was no one to flirt with, and 
Lord Graydon had been away from home some 
time, 

Gabriel, too, had only written a few short 
unsatisfactory letters, inquiring after his 
darling’s health and breathing of love, but 
containing absolutely no tidings of his own 
doings, not even an allusion as to where he 
was staying and with whom, and this piqued 
the girl, ready to find fault on the. smadlest 
provocation. 


Did he think:she was a doll like Ianthe, to’ 


bepetted and caressed, but never to be con- 
sulted on any serious subject? She would 
write along letter to him, telling him of her 
disappointment, 

As she mused thus the sound of footsteps 
broke the silence, and a well-known figure ap- 
peared on the terrace, A bright crimson 
flush rose to Una’s face as, she rose to 
the new-comer, and standing thus with that 
rich glow staining the delicate cheeks, and the 
great dark eyes bright with pleasure, she was 
beautiful enough to'temptany man-beyond his 
honour, and so Lord Graydon felt as he 
clasped the slender hand-held out to him with 
such graciousness, 

“Lord Graydon!” she cried, in tones of 
real pleasure, ‘‘ this is indeed a surprise.” 

‘And a pleasurable one, I hope,’’ he mur- 
mured, in tones that’ were not quite steady. 
How could he tell, poor boy, that the coquette's 
heart had only stirred-at the thought of hav- 
ing.some one to wait upon her slightest wish 
—one. whom, if the mamshe loved failed, she 
would accept for his title. 

Ianthe rose also, with a languor in her 
movements that betokened her failing health, 
and a sharp pang went through George’s 
heart as he remembered how blithely and 
gaily she had tripped about in the days that 
seemed so far in the past now—days that, 
alas! would never come again. 

‘“* Have you been home long?” asked Ianthe, 
as she sank back again on to the couch, the 
exertion and excitement bringing a bright 
colour to her waxen cheeks, 

‘‘ Not long—only two days,”’ he replied. 

The three sat there very quiet for a few mo- 
ments, then George rose, saying to Ianthe,— 

“Shall I read something to you—you used 
to be fond of ‘Tennyson, would you care to 
hear me read now?” Temthe’s face bright- 
ened as he spoke; she loved to hear her 
favourite poet’s words read by Lord: Graydon, 
for he had a pleasant clear voice-anda perfect 
pronunciation. 

“ Will you read to nie, Lord Graydon ?'’’she 
said, ‘itis kind of you-to think of it.. I-have 
not been very well lately, and I cannot anmuse 
myself out of doors as I did.” 

He turned.the pages of the book slowly, and 
Ianthe waited in calm expectation, Una, 
wondering whathe would choose, leant back on 
the velvet lounge with half-closed velvety 
eyes. Presently his voice fell upon the still- 
ness, low and sweet asa woman’s,— 

“* On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley’and of rye, 
That clothe the wold’ and meet tlie sky ; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d' Camelot,” 





Over Ianthe’s face a thousand flickering 
changes passed as the beautiful words of the 
poem dropped slowly and distinctly from his 
lips. Love had indeed been her curse, bat she 
would not have it altered. The reading of 
the poem had far from a soothing effect upon 
her, for it brought back with fail force all the 
tender hopes she had cherished in her pure 
girlish heart, and as the last words passed 
Lord Graydon’s lips she laid her head back 
upon the cushion witha quivering sigh, clasp- 
ing her tiny hands to.:keep back the cry of 
anguish that rose fron: her’soul. 

“ That is a beautiful poem, but I think that 
a girl-who dies for love must be. very weak- 
natured,” remarked Una. 

Lord Graydon gazed atthe fair frail girl 
lying on the couch, and then at the beautiful 
imperious woman reclining in all her powsr 
of strength and beauty near. No, she did not 
look like one who would die for love. 

“Some natures are too gentle to bear the 
reverses of this world ; they are not weak, that 
is the mistake, it is the-strength of their love 
that wears out the frail body,’ he replied ; 
then he turned to Ianthe, saying, ‘‘ Are you 
tired, or shall I read part of “In Memo- 
riam’?” 

‘It would be’ more reasonable to ask if you 
are tired,” she said with a smile, “I am only 
listening.” 

He did not read it through, but picked out 
verses here and there, and Ianthe listened with 
dreamy violet eyes that seemed to mirror the 
soul within in their clear depths. 

* George!" she ‘said suddenly, calling him 

his Christian name, *s in the days of their 
childhood, ‘“‘ I cannot bear any more, though 
it is lovely ; I can scarcely explain the feeling 
that comes over me; it is not of unhappiness, 
rather of exultation, but it takes my strength 
all away.” : 

The sweet voice was véry low, and the face 
was pale almost to pallor, while the out- 
stretched hands ‘shook with the emotion that 
stirred her soul. He laid the ‘book aside, a 
lump rising in his throat; traly the strength 
of her love was wearing the body away. 

Una looked up in calm se as her 
cousin's voice broke the thread of her thoughts 
which had wandered away. She could not 
understand the effect the post's words had 
upon Ianthe. Her mind was too much taken 
up with her own affairs for her to see that 


Tanthe loved Gabriel; and it was Well it should | 


be so. 
“What is it, Miss Ianthe?” asked the 


young fellow, bending forward—muth to Una’s 


annoyance, though there was no cause for 
jeslousy—and taking her outstretched hands 
in his. “You are not well. Sir Arthur 


ought to take you to the’seaside for a month | 


or two!” 


He spoke in a soothing tone, as he would | 


have spoken to a child, for Ianthe was scarcely 


more in years, though she loved with the | 
| the letter. 


strength of a woman. 


“Call auntie, will you?” she returned quietly. | 


‘‘Did you see Mr. Varne in London?” she 


asked, as Miss Weir entered the room, an | 


anxious, worried look on her kindly face. 

+ Yes." 

Lord Graydon flashed and stammered over 
this one word as though he were uttering a 


falsehood, but Ianthe did not notice this. It , 


did not escape Una’s observation, and she set 
her teeth ominously. 
‘*He did not say whem he was coming 


home?” pursued the girl; then seeing that | 


he was not inclined or conld not answer, she 


added, “ Your cousin Agaths wrote a ridicu- | 
lous letter to Una the other day about him, | 
and I am anxious for him to return to refute | 


it.” 
‘*Oh, yes! She'told me she had said some- 
thing to Miss Raye that'would get Varne a 


good teasing when he returned,” he said, try- | 
i was healed’ before he spoke the words that 


Ing to speak carelessly; but now Ianthe saw 
that he knew more than‘he appeared to. 

“ T shall not believe a word of what Agatha 
says until I see him, and then if he says it is 
true—— ” 





| quietly. 





——z, 
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She paused; and Una, who had risen and 
was standing with her dark head proudly 
erect, and a gleam of passion in her black eyes, 
turned to ber with a scornful curl of her svarlet 
lip. 

‘And if he does?” she asked, coldly. 

‘‘T shall be sorry,” was the reply, spoken 
simply aud earnestly, and Una laughed a short, 
harsh laugh that had in its tone more of 
wounded pride than love. 

“So shall I, Ianthe; buat he will be the most 
to be pitied, I fancy.” 

** Will you come for a stroll in the grounds, 
Miss Raye?” asked the young lord, seeing 
that the talking was too much for Ianthe ; and 
Una turned without reply, and passed out of 
the window, down the steps, and on to the 
sunlit lawn, 

They walked on in silence until they were 
at the verge of the wood where Gabriel Varne 
had told his love, Then Una Raye turned 
and faced her companion, a look of determina- 
tion in her eyes. 

* Lord Graydon, you saw Gabriel Varne in 
London? Did you see him alone, or was he in 
the company of the woman your cousin men- 
tions?” she said, in clear, distinct tones; and 
he stood before her silent, not knowing what to 
do—unwilling to betray the man, unwilling to 
tell an untruth, ‘ 

“Surely you can answer me, Lord Gray- 
don? Did you see Gabriel with this beautifal 
dark-eyed woman or did you not?” she con- 
tinued. ; 

‘I did,” was his reply, spoken as if the 
words were forced from him against his will. 

“Then Gabriel Varne is a traitor to his 
plighted word.” 

She drew herself up proudly and set her 
teeth hard, till her mouth became a thin scarlet 
line across the whiteness of her skin, and the 
dark eyes bad a gleam in them that would 
have startled her companion had he seen it; 
but his guze was fixed moodily upon the spark- 
ling, rippling brook, as it floated along the leaf- 
strewn ground, babbling this sequel to the love- 
tale it had whispered to the stones in the fair 
springtime. 

Knowing the love that filled his heart for 
this woman, he felt that he was playing @ 
treacherous part in telling of Gabriel's perfidy, 
a he still held that he deserved to lose 


na. 

He drew out his handkerchief to wipe his 
forehead, for great beads of perspiration had 
started-out in his struggle between love and 


| honour, and as he did so a crttmpled piece of 


paper fell to the ground. 
Una stooped and picked it up, mechanically 


| Smoothing out the creases. 


She did not notice what she was doing, 
letting her eyes travel over the written lines in 
her preoccupation. 

Suddenly she started, turning to her com- 
panion. 

“You knew of this,” she said, pointing to 


‘*JI—! Where did you get that, Miss 
Raye?” he cried, a bewildered expression pass- 
ing over his face. 

‘The letter is not mine, I know, and I really 


| did notthink of what I was doing when I picked 


it up,’’ she returned, feeling slightly ashamed 
of her breach of honour. ‘‘ But why did you 
not tell me?” 

“You forget, Miss Raye,’ he remarked, 
‘My honour forbade that I should 
play the part of informer.” 

“ Might you not havespared me the mortifi- 
cation of having written to him, even while he 
was cantering about with this old love of his?” 
she asked, reproachfully, lifting her dark eyes 
to his face. 

‘Una!’ he cried passionately, that glance 
of gentle appeal nearly unmanning him, and 
then he drew back. No; not yet would he de- 
clare his tove, he would wait till the wound 


were trembling on his tongue ; but Una had 
read that one monosyllable aright, and it was 
with'a feeling of triumph in her heart that'she 


' réturned to the house. 
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Gabriel should not have it in his power to 
say that he had jilted her, he should return 
to find her the bride-elect of the heir of 
Graydon. 

‘Uncle,’ she said, as she stood in the 
drawing-room after dinner that evening. 
‘‘ Uncle, Lord Graydon saw Gabriel with this 
unknown woman ; it must be true that she is 
an old love.”’ 

“You would do well to have as much faith 
in your lover as Ianthe has in her friend,” 
was his rather sternly-spoken reply. 

‘It is no want of faith, uncle,’ she re- 
turned. ‘“ You must acknowledge that even in 
the first instance his conduct wasstrange. Why 
did he go away without first telling me?” 

** Have I not told you that he was compelled 
to go. I am tired of such womanish non- 
sense |’ he exclaimed impatiently. 

‘* Allowing that, why did he maintain per- 
fect silence for nearly a month, and then, when 
he writes, never mention a word of what he 
himself is doing? You areeither very blind, 
uncle, or determined to go against me,’’ said 
the girl calmly. 

“You are wilful and headstrong as your 
mother was, taking no advice, believing your 
own way must be the best, no matter what 
others say to the contrary. Take care you do 
not live torue itas she did,” returned Sir 
Arthur gravely, as he walked away with a 
book in his hand, and settled himself in a cosy 
armchair. 

This was the first allusion he had ever made 
to ® sorrow in the life of her dead mother, and 
a. quick throb stirred her heart. What was it 
that her mother had learned to rue? Had she 
matried some one against her parents’ wish ? 
She longed to hear more of this mother of 
whom Sir Arthur spoke so slightingly, but she 
knew it would be of no use to ask him ; he had 
closed the conversation with that last sentence, 
and did not intend to say any more on the 
subject. 

“Shall I sing to you, evi?” she asked, 
going over to where Miss Weir sat beside 
Tanthe, and her cousin looked up with a 
pleased smile. 

‘“« Yes, do,’ she said. ‘ Sing ‘ Break, Break, 
Break.’”’ 

Una sang that and several other songs at 
Ianthe’s request, but she was restless by na- 
ture; and the uncertainty about Gabriel ren- 
dered her more so, and she soon rose from the 
piano and sat down by her cousin, saying, — 

‘* | wish wo had more society. Iam sure that 
that is what makes you so languid. I shall 
soon get the same.’’ 

The sweet serene violet eyes rested on the 
dark, restless face for a moment; then she said 
with a soft smile,— 

“Nay, Una; my illness is not caused by 
that. I am fond of this peaceful, quiet home- 
life ; it suits my thoughte.”’ 

* Exactly ; that is just it,” returned Una, 
who when she was not brooding over her own 
wrongs could not help but see that her cousin 
was slowly fading to the ‘“‘ Land of the Leal!” 
and a qualm of pain struck her as she thought 
over the possibility of Ianthe’s death. ‘' You 
ought to be roused. I do not mean by exer- 
tion, but a little excitement would do you 
good,” she added. 

‘‘T think, dear, the whirl and turmoil of a 
London season would finish me off,” said 
Ianthe. ‘I never did care about balls and 

arties. I went to them when I was asked, 
ut I should have been just as happy at 
home.” 

“You are a strange child !” observed Una, 
laying one hand on the slender wrist as she 
toyed with the wavy tresses of gold with the 
other, looking very lovely in this new mood of 
tenderness. ‘I shall be glad when the har- 
vest has been gathered in, and you are off to 
the sea-side, though it will part us for a 
while,” she added, and Ianthe smiled up 
at her feeling the sincerity in the low rich 
tones. 

While they sat thus forming a group that 
wonld have served an artist for a pictare of 
‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” the sound of carriage- 











wheels broke upon the evening's stillness, and 
in another moment Lady Graydon appeared, 
followed by her son. 

‘* Miss Weir,” she said, ina clear voice that 
rang pleasantly through the room, “you 
must pardon thisintrusion ; but when George 
arrived home this morning he found his aunt 
Agatha and cousin there, and we have arranged 
a visit to Graydon Woods, which will lose all 
its pleasure if you do not come.” 

‘Tam sure sure, Lady Graydon, you need 
not apologise for coming, but rather for your 
neglect of us lately,’ said Sir Arthur, rising 
and placing a seat for her near his cousin 
Isabel Weir. 

‘* Now, I did not come here to be overwhelmed 
by reproaches, but to ask if you will come. 
Ianthe, my dear child,” she added, ‘‘ what is 
= matter? You do not look like the same 
gir. Rad 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” 
said Ianthe; ‘‘Iam only a little tired, dear 
Lady Graydon.” 

‘But a girl of your age has no business to 
feel tired. You are not fretting about a lover,” 
she said, half in earnest, half in jest, for the 
sad change in the once light-hearted merry 
girl shocked her a little, and she would have 
= to set things right had that been pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, no!’’ cried Ianthe, rising 
excitedly from her recumbent position, and 
gazing with startled eyes at the kind face of 
Lady Graydon. 

“ Well, well, dear, do no&f put yourself out 
about it; it is notso dreadful a charge to bring 
against you,” returned the old lady, and 
Ianthe sank back again with a deep sigh of 
relief. 

Her secret was safe. 

She had fancied for a moment that her 
visitor guessed, and a wild feeling that she 
must run away and hide herself had come over 
her. 

The reaction was almost too much for her in 
her weak state, and she lay back with closed 
eyes and heaving bosom, listening asin a dream 
to the conversation going on around her. 

She became aware after a while that they 
were speaking of Gabriel Varne, and she 
opened her eyes as Lady Graydon said,— 

‘Did I not hear that you were engaged to 
him, my dear?” 

Ianthe looked at her cousin as she sat on 
her dark crimson satin fauteuil, the rich amber 
of her robe throwing up the intense darkness 
of her hair and eyes. 

She looked like a beautiful Spaniard more 
than an English woman, with that black lace 
scarf wound round her head, and falling over 
the white jowel-decked bosom. 

Ianthe’s heart beat quicker, and a little 
pink flush rose to her cheeks as she watched 
her. 

Why did she not say out boldly—' Yes, I 
am?’ 

What did that quick upward glance and 
shrug of the polished shoulders mean ? 

Ah! how proud she would have been to 
have said—‘‘ Yes, he is my affianced lover, 
— Itrusthim, no matter what is said against 

im.” 

Bat Una only sat there with that arch look 
in her Spanish eyes, a mocking laugh lingering 
round her full scarlet mouth. 

She, too, loved Gabriel, but she in her pride 
would not let the world know that he had 
oe her for a light-o’-love. 

he tale of his intrigue was on every lip. 
Should she then acknowledge that she was 
meekly waiting here until he grew tired of 
_ a beauty and came down to marry 
er 

No! and she threw her head up with a 
haughty smile, turning to Lady Graydon with 
a graceall her own, as she said in soft, laughing 
tones,— 

‘*People are too kind to give me a lover 
so rich and clever as he. Only let a young 
girl and a young man be seen twice together 


in @ village, and it issure to be said that they 
' are engaged.” 


“Ts if not a glorious night, Miss Raye?” 
said Lord Graydon, leaning over Una’s chair. 
‘‘Come out on to the terrace and watch the 
moon rise.” 

Una rose, and, with a bright smile across at 
Ianthe, passed through the window on to the 
terrace. 

A slight haze hung over the land, and dark 
clouds floated slowly across the sky, hiding the 
bright twinkling stars from their view. There 
was a perfect stillness in the air; no night- 
ingale’s song startled them as they stood there 
silent. 

Presently the moon rose above the hills, the 
round red harvest moon casting a strange weird 
glow over the stately dark hills, throwing 
flickering shadows on the silent gloomy wood 
as the clouds passed swiftly across its surface, 
and showing the corn in the fields to their 
right, that had stood so proud and stately in 
the sunlight that morning, lying on the ground 
in golden heaps. 

There was something grand in the sight of 
the rising of that great red moon. The hills 
seemed to stand out so dark and still as it 
moved slowly up, up, till it was high in the 
sky. 
The clouds had all drifted together in one 
great bank, and swept away to the south, 
leaving the moon alone with the star3; and 
the moon hung over the wood like a ball of 
light, revealing the tall swaying firs and 
straight poplars that seemed to meet the sky. 

A gust of soft but strong wind swept up the 
sloping land, loosening the lace mantilla which 
Una had put round her, and Lord Graydon put 
out his hand to adjust it. 

It was as they stood thus, she with her eyes 
upraised, a bewildering smile on her lips, he 
with down-bent head and longing gaze fixed 
upon her lovely face, that a bent figure passed 
along near the wood, and looking back at the 
honse, caught sight of those two standing on 
the terrace in the strange glow of the harvest 
moonlight. 

‘¢ She has her mother's blood in her veins,” 
he muttered, and passed on unseen. 

“Unal” 

It was Lord Graydon who breathed that one 
word in a soft low tone, but the girl started as 
though some spirit from the o:her world had 
appeared, 

“Unal"” Did that word slip out uncon- 
sciously, or was he about to put the question 
she knew he wished to ask ? 

Now that the time had come she felt she 
would do anything to put it off. 

She loved Gabriel, though she loved money 
more, and a slight struggle went on in her 
mind as to what answer she should make. 
But Lord Graydon had a finer sense of 
honour than this beautifal scheming woman, 
and though she had wiehed to ward the 
question off, his next words vexed and piqued 


her. 

“Una,” he said, bending over her till the 
grey eyes met the black ones, which returned 
his gaze unflinchingly, unabashed. ‘ Una, if 
Gabriel Varne is false, as he appears to be, 
what is your line of conduct to be?” 

**I do not quite understand you, my lord,” 
she returned, coldly. 

‘Why did you not answer my mother’s 
words at once, and straightforwardly,” he 
went on, paying no heed outwardly to her 
coldness of manner. “Am I to infer from 
that that you intend discarding your lover?” 
“You may infer what you please, Lord 
Graydon,” she replied, still in those cold, hard 
tones that grated on his ear. ‘ 
She would not comprehend such absurdity 
as this. If he loved her, why not confess it? 
He had nothing tostay him. Perhaps he, too, 
had been playing a double game, and now his 
cousin Agath? had come! As this thought 
flashed into her mind she drew her lace man- 
tilla closer round her beautiful throat, and 
turned towards the window, saying,— 

“I think we had better go in now.” | 

“Nay, Una, not till ‘you tell me in what- 
have I offended you. y are you so cold 





and distant to me to-night?” 
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“Tam not in the least offended,” she re- 
plied, quietly, and in a softer tone, seeing 
that she had power to move him; and then 
they stood silently watching the moon and 
stars till Lady Graydon’s voice was heard 
calling to them. Then, as they turned to 
per the summons, George stooped and whis- 
erea,— 

Pe When you have seen Gabriel Varne again 
I shall have a question to ask.” 

She raised her eyes, liquid with intelligence, 
to his face. She could not understand the 
sense of honour that tied his tongue, but she 
read his meaning in that significant downward 
glance. 

“These chains that bind me to a traitor 
shall soon be shattered,” she told herself, as 
she laid her dark, beautiful false face on the 
lace pillow that night. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Earty next morning Una entered Ianthe’s 
room, pulling the dainty lace curtains aside, 
and disclosing the fair sweet face lying on the 
white pillow, sad and wide-eyed. It was evi- 
dent from the deep lines under the violet orbs 
that little sleep had visited her that night, 
and the long fair hair lay in tangled golden 
masses about her face, showing how she had 
tossed and tarned in the restlessness born of 
her sorrow. 

“Has anything unusual occurred?’ she 
asked, on seeing her cousin standing there with 
that grave thoughtful look upon her coun- 
tenance. _ 

‘““No; only I want to talk to you abont 
something very important,” was the reply, as 
the girl seated herself on the side of the bed. 

The light fell through a chink in the Vene- 
tians full on to the superbly beautiful dark 
face, showing to her cousin’s quick eyes marks 
of the struggle that had taken place in her 
heart during the past night,and Ianthe thought 
to herself,— 

“T am not the only one who has spent a 
fer een night.” Aloud, she said, putting her 
hand out of the bed, such a frail, blue-veined 
hand, “ Una, is it abot Gabriel?” 

‘“‘ Yes,’ replied the girl, briefly, and then 
she sat silent, and Ianthe waited patiently, 
wondering what Una’s next words would be. 

‘“* Well?” she said at last, seeing that Una’s 
thoughts had carried her far away from her 
present surroundings. 

Una roused herself with a start, looking in- 
tently into that pure fair face, so saintlike in 
its expression, ere she spoke. 

* Do you not think yourself that Gabriel's 
conduct is strange?” she asked. 

“It is; but he will set all right when he 
comes,” urged the girl. 

“You are ect in your faith, Ianthe, but 
I am not, and I intend writing to him asking 
either for a full explanation, or my freedom,” 
returned Una, and Ianthe knew that her de- 
termination was fixed. Still she strove to 
turn her back from this decision. 

‘‘Remember, Una, you are deciding for 
your whole future,” she said, gravely, and 
with solemnity beyond her years thrilling her 
sweet girlish tones. ‘(It is not a question of 
now or next week, but of your life. Think 
over it well, Una, I beg of you!” 

To some natures Ianthe’s words wovld have 
brought consolation, but her sole thought 
was for Gabriel’s happiness. He loved this 
vacillating beautifal girl, and marriage with 
her was his dream of bliss. If it could be 
accomplished by any word or deed of hers 
his life should be crowned with this joy, she 
told herself, and so she spoke those gentle, 
serious words to her cousin. 

“I do remember all that, Ianthe, and als» 
that he has behaved shamefully towards me, 
and I feel that I am doing just what any 
girl would do under the circumstances. 
Gabriel Varne has played the part of traitor, 
and must suffer the consequences,” was the 
reply, spoken in a tone of injured love. 

(To be continued.) 


ADELE. 
—o-— 


We have gone our separate ways, Adele ; 
You have vowed a vow that you do not feel, 
For you stood, last night, in your white 
brocade, 
With orange-blooms in each golden braid, 
While you vowed tolove— Wereyou are 
not afraid 
That the lie would scorch your lips, Adele? 


Your warm red lips would scorch, Adele, 
As you swore him love for woe or weal, 
~— grey-haired man who stood at your 
side, 
Whose gold had bought his winsome bride 
To grace his halls so grand and wide, 
For you had no love to give, Adele. 


Nay, you had no love to give, Adele: 
Ay, your pride against me you fain would 
steel, 
Will you dare, then, to look at a violet, 
With the dew of an April morn all wet ? 
Ah, I hold the mastery even yet— 
You may not deny me that, Adele. 


Farewell! I bear no ill, Adele. 
But I would that I to-day might kneel 
By a grave, and say:—‘'She died in her 


youth, 

In her girldhood’s beauty and girlhood’s 
truth.” 

Might dream of a face with no tinge of 


ruth, 
As I kissed, on the stone, the name—Adele. 
F. E. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Miss Cuartenis, although endowed with 
most of the virtues incidental to women, had 
not escaped a failing peculiar, I think, to 
those good, domesticated creatures who excel 
as housewives and nurses. She had no sym- 
pathy whatever with literary taste. 

Much as she was taken by Lena, kindly as 
she had received her brother’s wife, Mrs. 
Charteris had in her eyes one great defect. 
She had written stories. z 

Nay, more, she wrote them still ! 

No human being, save ourselves, knows 
what we who write what is called fiction— 
who give, as it were, the best creations of our 
brains for others’ amusement—have to suffer 
from our sister women. 

It seems to me the wives who have no 
greater pride than to spend their husband’s 
money well, and order his household discreetly, 
might spare a little of the venom they pour 
upon our heads. 

After all, it surely is almost as praiseworthy 
to share the burden of existence by earning 
money, a8 simply to make another person's 
earnings go asfar as possible; and yet I firmly 
believe there never was @ woman yet who 
wrote for money, but what other women loved 
to pick holes in her domestic arrangements, 
specially the women of her husband’s family, 
who, if anything, should have been grateful 
to her for relieving John, James, or Joseph of 
so much extra expense. 

It is a wrong little spoken of, but to my 
mind it is a crushing one. I believe I am as 
domesticated as ninety-nine women out of a 
hundred, yet because I do not possess the ex- 
traordinary genius for the kitchen exhibited 
-by the hundredth, I have had the heads of 
many amiable matrons shaken at me, and 
it has all been laid with a deprecating sniff 
—lI hate sniffs—to my luckless writing. 

Well, Meg Charteris possessed in a mode- 
rate degree this objectionable quality of sniff- 








ing. Iam sorry for it, since she was a good, 


true-hearted girl, and admirable in most con- 
ditions of life. Yet when her sister-in-law 
calmly suggested her intention of “ getting 
into’’ Charteris Hall, Meg could not help 
relieving her feelings by a prodigious sniff, 
and the remark,— 

“This comes of novel writing.” 

‘*No, it doesn’t,” said Lit, speaking quite 
gently, though she uttered a flat contradiction. 
“T think.it comes of sympathy.” 

“Sympathy! For whom?” 

‘“‘ Helen Charteris,” 

‘Mrs, Denzil!” 

“Yes. I can’t make you believe me, Meg, 
but I think you know me well enough to feel 
I wouldn’t speak so positively unless I knew I 
was sure in my own mind.”’ 

‘* Bat, my dear Lit, I don’t know yet what 
it is you do feel sure of.’ 

“That there is some cruel wrong being 
wrought at Charteris Hall. That—perhaps 
some, I am not positive—our cousin, yours 
and mine, Meg, remember, is shut up there a 
prisoner.” 

“My dear Lit, your imagination runs 
away with you; it does, indeed.” 

For answer young Mrs. Charteris rose, 
drew up one of the blinds, and placed herself 
so that the sunlight fell fall upon her face. 

‘Do you see no change in me since you 
went away, Meg?” 

Meg was non-plussed; she had io confess 
that Lena was nothing but a shadow of the 
bright, joyous young bride she had left. 

‘“Well, imagination has not worked the 
change. I tell you, Meg, I am haunted day 
and night by the idea of Neil being taken in 
by that man, and becoming, unknown to him- 
self, his accomplice.” 

“But to break into a house! Lit, can’t 
you devise some less hazardous plan?” 

“Ne, I can’t,”’ returned Lit, fiercely. ‘I 
see no danger in it.” 

“ But if we are found out?” 

“If Mr. Denzil or his emissaries discover 
us I shall say I am endeavouring to overcome 
my coutin’s reluctance to make our acquaint- 
ance. As he frequently regrets his wife’s un- 
sociability he can’t say anything.” 

“ And if she objects to your presence?” 

‘She won't.” 

‘“‘ But if she does?” 

‘‘T shall tell her that some months ago I 
promised Sir Guy Vernon to ba her friend ; 
that I feel sure my sister wronged her cruelly, 
and therefore I long to do something for her 
in atonement.” 

* You have my promise, Lit, to go with you; 
but I don’t like the scheme.”’ 

“Tt can have no danger. I do believe, Meg, 
you think people will take us up for house- 
breakers. I’m sure Mr. Denzil comes to my 
house often enough without invitation; why 
shouldn’t I go to his?’’ 

“Only tell me what you want of me!” 

‘In the first place invite me to spend the 
evening with you!” 

“‘ Willingly ; but won't Neil think it odd I 
don’t ask him too?” 

‘“‘ He must stay here to entertain Mr, Denzil. 
It would not be correct for a stranger to come 
to Fir Cottage while Lady Maude is away ; se 
you can't be expected to include your unknown 
cousin in the invitation. I shall come back 
with you about six, and Neil must fetch me 
when Mr. Denzil takes his leave; they can 
walk together as far as the Park gates; that 
will ensure our knowing exactly how long we 
may count on Mr. Denzil’s absence.”’ 

“Lit, I wich you would tell me; supposing 
you find things as you say, what do you mean 
to do?” 

“To do!” 

“Tf Helen Charteris is really unhappy anu 
ill-treated, how do you mean to remedy hez 
wrongs ?” 

‘‘I should bring her here,” returned Lit, 
calmly, ‘‘ and telegraph for your father.” 

“Don’t you want to know what has kept 
us so long away, Lit?” hazarded Meg, forget- 
ting she was introducing the very subject Lady 
Mande had advised her to avoid. 
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‘‘ No,’? said Lit languidly, ‘they told me 
at the cottage aunt had gone off to meef some 
ola friends from Ayton. I suppose she found 
them more interesting than she expected, and 
cannot tear herself away. I was at my wit's 
end when they could not tell me when you 
were expected, but now I don’t mind.” 

“J shall have to go back to-morrow to 
London.” 

“To London?” asked Lit, lisilessly. 
‘‘Can’t Lady Mande spare yon a few days?” 

‘‘ She is not in London, but staying with a 
friend near Glo’ster” (it seemed to Meg she 
might speak of the unhappy Pearl as a friend 
of Lady Maude). “I think she will be de- 
tained there quite another fortnight.” 

“Ah! And, Meg, what did you do with the 
poor girlin the Park I brought to you?” 

The very question Meg had feared. 





“We did our best for her, dear. Aunt Maude 


gave her food and money.” 

* And did she tell you her story ?” 

‘* Only enough for us to guess she had had 
heavy troubles.” 





‘“‘And you lost sight of her, I suppose? ; 


Meg, I would have liked to help her.” 

“She was helped, Lit. 
some nice lodgings, and saw that she was 
made.quite comfortable.” 

‘*I should like to have seen her again !”’ 

‘*You have Neil to think of,” said Meg, 
gaily. ‘I don’t think Lil, he would have liked 
you to see much of that poor waif. He is so 
very careful of you.” 

‘* And yet he Jets me see Reginald Denzil.” 

“ That is different. 
is Neil's step. You must explain things to 
him, I caunot.” 

Miss Charteris found when the young doctor 
came in there was no trace of estrangement 


Lena, I do believe that | 


Aunty found her | 





= 





‘‘Hang it! Meg, I do believe Lit’s been 
talking to you. I assure you the man’s as 
right as possible now. He may have been a 
little wild ; but, then, who hasn’t?” 

Meg was-surprised.at her own impetuosity. 
She sprang up from her seat, and put a hand 
on her brother’s arm. 

“Let Mr. Denzil show you his wife well 
and happy, with a smile on her face, and I 
will believe.all the good you can say of him,” 

‘Really, Meg, you are as bad as Lit. I 
have explained to her over and over again 
that Mrs. Reginald Denzil is a most objection- 


able young woman, and all the slights and: 


rudeness we have.received come from her. A 
man can’t help it if his wife is too bad- 
mannered to call to see her own relations.” 

‘‘Husband and wife are one,” said Miss 
Charteris, sententiously; and then she was 
glad to be spared.ell further private conversa- 
tion by the reappearance of Lena, a large 
dark shawl on one arm, and a small covered 
basket in her hand. 

“My dear child,” said Neil, laughing, 
‘Meg is quite ableto provide you with tea. 
Are you carrying ® private supply of provisions 
in case your appetite requires more than she 
has in the cottage?” 

‘« Perhaps !”’ and Mrs. Charteris echoed her 
husband's laugh a little wistfully. ‘Now, 
remember, Neil, I don’t mind how late you 


, come for me, but it is not to be before ten 


o’clock.”’ 

« All right.” 

The sisters-in-law never spoke until they 
were in Meg’s own bedroom, when Lena 
opened the basket, and displayed its contents 
with a little pride—a small flat candlestick, 
tivo candles, a lot of safety matches, and an 


| opened letter. 


between him and his wife; they mizht differ | 


in thei: opinions of Mr. Denzil, but in all else 
there was the most perfect: union between 
them 


“Read that, Meg. Could anything have 
happened more fortunately? With that I 


| feel quite sure of success.’’ 


Weil kissed Lit. as though they had been | 
parted for yeare, shook hands with his sister, | 


and asked eagerly,— 

** Doesn’t she look like a little white ghost, 
Meg? I tell her the village will think I beat 
her.”’ 

‘‘There is no fear of that,” said Meg, 
lightly; ‘‘but Neil, she does look very 
tried. I want you to spare-her to spend the 
evening quietly with me.” 

‘* Why can’t yeu come here, Meg? I should 
like to introduce you to Mr. Denzil.” 


‘‘T have not the smallest wish to know him. } 
| she will have to start at eight, and then———”’ 


Papa's account of him was enough for me. 
Can't you and your guest have a bachelor 
téte-d-téte, and spare Lena to brighten my 
loneliness ? ” 

“Say ‘Yes,’ Neil,” interposed his wife. 
‘“‘ Indeed, I must go the cottage, for I invited 
myself.” 

‘“‘ And how are you .to get home?” 

‘| Well, you generally see Mr. Denzil part 
of the way home. Escort him to-night as far 
as the Park gates, then you can leave him and 
pick up me in exchange.” 

“ All right ; you always gef your own way, 


Lit.” 
“TI deserve it,” said Lena, with great 
seriousness. ‘‘ Now, Meg, I must just break 


to.cook and Jane the news of my temporary 
absence, and I am ready.” 

The moment she had left the room, Neil 
turned to his sister, — 

** Don’t you think Lit looks very ill ?”’ 

** She looks worried.” 

** She has nothing to be worried about. She 
is a dear girl, but she will take the most 
extraordinary prejudices.” 

“That is a feminine privilege. What are 
poe about?” inquired Meg, with assumed 
calm. 

‘* Well, there’s this man Denzil; he's not 
half so black as he’s been painted, and con- 
sidering we’ve got to have him for a neigh- 
a I think we'd much better be civil to 
nim,” 

“Civil, by all means ; but civility does not 
roquire intimacy.” 








It was @ half-sheet of notepaper, and bore 
these lines :— 

“ Meet me at Charteris Green at nine, or as 
soon after as pessible,—-R, Denzin.” 

‘Lis, you must be mad! What good can 
this pap=r do you?” 

‘‘ All the geod in the world. Mr. Denzil 
sent it to my husband, yesterday, and the ap- 


| pointment came off this morning; bat 
| is neither @ate nor address. I am going to put 


it into a blank.eavelope and persuade. the old 
housekeeper to give:it:te Lydia Catt, themaid 
who keeps guard over Mrs. Denzil. Charteris. 
Green is more than three miles off, so that 


Lena’s eyes gleamed with excitement, but 
Meg could not join in her enthusiasm. i 
Charteris felt really involved in a wild-goose 
chase, and, being common-place and matter. 


of-fact by nature, she. wished herself. safely. 


out of it. 

“ Lydia Catt is sure to s this: ‘is 
nothing but aheax. When Mr. Denzil could 
talk to her in private in any room at the Hall, 
is it likely he would appoint an interview 
three miles off?” 

“Do you knew, Meg, you are wrong for 
once. This Gattihas a brother (never mind 


how I know it, I do know it) who keeps. a. 
Charteri 


public-house. at is Green, and Mr. 
Denzil and his wife's waiting-maid have. had 
a private interview there before now. I: think 
it was that first roused my.suspicions of fonl 
play. I wasat my wit's end whatto do.when 
I found this note.on Niel’s table. That and 
your sudden return have filled me with 
hope.” 

‘*And.do you mean to go to the Hall and 
confront Miss Catt? ” 

‘*] mean to send one.of the Lodge.children 
up with the note.” 

“ They will let out-all.” 

‘‘I don’t think so. The family at the 
Lodge hate Lydia Catt. In fact, considering 
how short a time she has been here, she is 
generally detesied. I.shall promise Billie.six- 
pence if he takes the note and does not say 
who sent it.” i , 

‘And then?” 





They were back in the, dining-room now, 
and White had brought, in tea. Meg Iai 
slices of delicate chicken and tasty ham on 
Lena’s plate, but they were almost, untasted ; 
ae girl seemed too excited, too overwrought, 

0 eat, 

‘I don’t know,” and, Lena laid down her 
knife and fork while she looked into Meg’s 
face, as though to demand her help, ‘I 
should like to creep in somehow without any- 
one’s knowing, only I feel. sure if would vex 
Niel when he heard of it.” 

iy Yes.”’ 

‘*Then I don’t know whether I could trust 
the butler; you know he and his wife were 
left.in charge of the house, and Mr. Denzil 
brought down no new servants except -Catit. 
A young woman comes in to do the washing 
up, Mrs. Raymond does the cooking, and. her 
husband waits at table.” 

“‘Mrs, Raymond has known me ever since 
I was a baby, Lit. I think she would do any- 
thing in the world for me. If you like we will 
walk over to the Hall together as soon.as you 
think Lydia Catt has started; then I am 
pretty sure I can persuade Mrs, Raymond to 
consent to anything you propose.” 

‘* Meg, you are a darling; let us take the 
note down to the lodge now and; send Billie 
off with it,” 

‘‘ Make your sixpence a shilling, Lit, and 
tell him to watch till Miss Catt passes 
the lodge gates. I think myself she will go 
before eight; she will naturally prefer a light 
walk to a dark one, and if her brother keeps 
the public house he would. entertain her till 
her master dined.’’ 

‘* Meg, are you laughing at me?” 

“No, Lena, but I hate mystery and plots. 
I would ever so. much rather have: gone with 
you to Reginald Denzil himself, and said 
point blank, ‘ We are your. wife's cousins, and 
we won't, leaye this house till we, haye seen 

er.’ " 

“Oh, Meg! I never knew anyone se dewn- 
right as you are. But you wouldn’t. have 
seen her, mark.my words !”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not, Lit, if this exploit fails, 
will you promise me to give up your romantic 
search ?”’ : 

‘I can't do that, Meg.” 

‘“‘ Dear, do promise me,’’ 

‘‘T’ll promise you not to stir in the matter 
again myself; if I discover nothing to-night, 
to-morrew I shall send for, Sir. Guy Vernon, 
tell him all I know, and. leawe. the. rest.to 
him ” 


The sisters followed out. Meg's programme. 
The note was taken directly after.tea, and the 
woman at the lodge promised Billie. should 
refuse to say who gave it him. 

“Dear me, Miss Charteris,” jsaid the old 
servant respectfully, “ there’s;net one of us 
villegens.but hates that Cati. reckon we'd 
all lake to rile her, I often: pity, our, poor 
young lady, if.it's true she sees ho one. else but 
that white- faced creature.’’ 

Billie was back at. the cottage by seven 
o’clock. Lydia Catt had passed through the 
gates and was walking rapidly towards 
Charteris Green. 

“ She. seemed in ‘a rare taking,’ the hope- 
ful youth added, ‘‘and had said; she wouldn't 
getiback till long past ten.’’ 

Lit paid her shilling and Billie departed, 
wishing for a similar job every day, Then 
Lit and her sister-in-law looked at each other. 
Both felt. the:moment had come, but neither 
liked to-take the first and decisive step. 

* It.ia.no use delaying it,” said: Meg stoutly. 
‘‘ If your mind is. quite-made up we had better 
start at once.” , 

“T am quite ready.” 

*t How you tremble!” ; 

“J feel as though I were on the track,” 


said Lena Charteris, her white hands clasped 

together and the fire of enthusiasm flushing 

from her. eyes. ‘‘ Meg,don’t you feel excited? 

Remember we are about to avenge, a great 
7 P 

“We don’t know yet that there has been 

any wrong,”’ said Meg, prosaically ; ‘“‘ youhad 
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better wrap yourself up warmly, Lit, the 
September evenings are chilly.” 

It sounded a little flatto the girl whose 
breast heaved with an as Lena’s, 
who felt it as thoroughly her mission to find 
out and release her cousin as.ever did Joan of 


are 
“Yeu, Iowish my teeth. did not chatter so; 
i‘ nena I were frightened” 
bs Took. ‘Tike a little witite ghost, 


dissuade’you 

“T don't think "will. te . Eee}: 
tell him I félesit to -wonld not 
have ‘ Meg, but with you: he can't 


‘| @ome here to-night to-see my cousin. You 


it tovme,”’ she said , as she: 

f han#itrembile on crag The: 
, of ons Lord’ Charteris, the grand. 

ehter of another, and for five years: tlie. 

actual mistress of this house, T 

a right to introduce anypelf to its 

owner ; and no one can find enythingsemia” 

ous in my calling at this hour, since it is well 

zs Tam only at home for one day and a 

night.” . 

So, though she -had set her face so fixedly 
against the expedition, she now took the whole 
burden. of it upon her own shoulders. It was 
just like Meg. 

could only murmur her gratitude; in 
truth Neil’s wife was feeling weak and over- 
wrought’ from excitement; her mind had 
planned the scheme well, and she: meant to go 
through with if; ‘but she'was not strong, and 
her powers were -wéll nigh spent,so that bat 
for Meg she might have failed after all. 

‘We ‘have not' come only to see you,?’ said 
Meg, when they were established in the old 
housékeeper'’s private parlour, and trying to 
do justice to the home-made cake and wine; 
‘the fact is, Mrs. Charteris and I have made 
up our minds to see Mrs. Denzil.” 

The old housekeeper threw up her hands. 

‘*My dear Miss Meg, it’s impossible; the 
young mistress-sees no one.” 

‘** Have you seen her, Raymond?”’ 

“1 wasthere in’ the Hall to welcome her, 
the night when first she came, miss, but Mr. 
Denzil said she was asleep; he and Miss Catt 
carried her upstairs’to her own room, and ‘she 
has-never left it.sinee.” 

“ Raymond, you have known usa long time, 
I want you to answer me frankly. Mr. Den- 
zil' gives out his wife refuses-to see any of hur 
own relatives, that she is of a sulky, taciturn 
disposition, and likes to be alone-—isit trae?’’ 

“But how am I to tell you, Miss Meg, 
when I've never even seen her face nor heard 
the sound of her voice?” 

“Mrs. Charteris says—and I confess I 
begin to share her belief—that our cousin 
may be shut up here against her will; that 
Within a stone’s throw of those who would 
welcome her as'a relative she is actually shut 
up & prisoner in her own house. Now, what 
do you think ?”? 

Tf Meg had*expected vehement denial, or 
great surprise, she was to be disappointed. 
Mrs. eet folded ‘her withered hands and 
nodded her old head emphatically. 

“Dear Mies Meg, but that’s what I’ve said 


many & time, I’ve listened at the door for 
the half hour together when that Catt was 
out, hoping I’d hear something, that if things 
were wrong I might let the poor lady know 

wasa humble friend she might trust; 
"but I never heard a single sound, not even a 
moan, and when I spoke to Adam he just 
shook his head and says it is'mob for the like 
‘gf us to interfere with the quality, and that 
itliere couldn't be much amiss with Mr. Den- 
swil*while he was friends ‘with Mr. Weil, and 


f@pent more time at the Rosery them at his 


own home.” 
Lena threw up her hantiy.emd a dow sob: 


‘told you so,” she saidj, elf reproach- 


another 
; ¥ averse to 
the expedition, butinow that sliewas actually 
here she espoused tthe: unknown Helen's cause 
as heartily as Lena, could@esires 

“Raymond,” she said, gravely, ‘‘I have 


Know that I wasionos:mistress ers, that in 
some sort I may claimito represetttmy father 
and:mother, both absent inaiforeign land. By: 


af} all the years you. hawe servéd our family, by 
‘Charteris, 


the loyalty you owe'to the nameioi 
I demand admission. to Mrs. Denzil’s rooms 
for my'sister and formmyself?”’ 

* Indeed, ogy Miss + ~ the old: 
woman, eagerly, “I s nothing: 
better than for you to see the poor young lady..: 
It's-gone to nry heart often:to think: how lone-: 
some she was! ”?, ; 

“Tren showmpahe: ; 

“Bat the doors lage” i 

Meg’seyes shone with indignation. She 
; ‘be-stowor far than Lit in hunting outa 

wrong, but once discovered she was second to 
none in her horror of it. 

**Do you mean that they actually have her 
locked up ! her husband and the woman they 
call her maid.” 

“TI mean just that, Miss Charteris,” 

*‘And you have suffered it?”’ 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Meg, bat how 
could I:prevent it ? a poor woman like me.” 

“You might have gone to Doctor Charteris. 
You'might have written-to my father.” 

*T should have gone to Lord Charteris 
right enough, Miss Meg, but he is in foreign 
parts: and my old fingers were never good at 
writing. Of what use was if to speak to the 
doctor, when Mr. Denzil was hand and glove 
with him, so to say.” 

Both the girls winced. 

‘And they took her up,’”’ persevered Meg, 
returning to her charge, “and you never even 
remonstrated.”’ 

“T did that, Miss Meg, but that Catt woman 
just up and told me to mind my own business. 
What was it to me? she asked, if her lady had 
a horror of feeling that anyone in this great, 
lonely houce might break in upon her suddenly. 
Mrs. Denzil was very nervous she said, and 
specially feared meeting any of her relations. 
Surely, if she asked Catt to lock the door, it 
was Catt’s duty to lock it!” 

“ And what did yousay, Raymond?” 

“T didn't know rightly what'to say, ma’am, 
but I felt sure something was wrong, and you 
couldn't have felt more uneasy yourself, nor you 
either my dear Miss Meg, than I have done 
lately |” 

“Just tell us all you can—who takes up the 
meals. I suppose they don't starve the poor 
creature altogether !’’ 

Mrs. Denzil has four meals'a day, Miss 
Meg, and I take them up myself as far ax the 
dressing-room door; Catt she comes and fetches 
them from me there.” 

“ And you never hear Mrs, Denzil’s voice?” 

** Never!” 

‘‘And when people have tried to see her?” 

“Ah! Miss Mep; there have been a dozen 
cards left this week, the message is Mrs. Den. 
zil is too unwell to receive anyone. Once or 


fully; to Meg. “ Dtéihwewere:siiarers in the?’ 





and knocked at the dressing-room door; but 
Catt has always laughed and called me a fool 
for my pains.” 

* Has she not taken the cards and asked her 
mistress’s wishes ?”’ 

“No, ma’am, It was that first made me 
suspicions that Catt ain’t a bit like a servant. 
Shewaysishe attended her lady when she first 
came from school, and that she has been with 
her ever sinee ; but to my mind she’s more the 
mistress :than the maid.” 

- O'clock!” exclaimed Lena, as the 
hour: —- ee Raymond, we must be 
‘safely back at Fir Cottage before ten, so that 
weilmve no time to lose: Will you take us to 
‘Mrs. Denzil's rooms?” 

“But the:door’s4ecked, ma’ain !”’ 

“T can’t-believe it is locked‘on the ovtside. 
I believe when Mrs. Denzil hears who has 
come to see her, she-will at once turn the key 
and admit us.” 

Lena lighted one ef'her candles: Her pecu- 
liar aversion to Mr. Denzil‘mwde her seem- 
ingly objéctto be indebted to hitm even for a 
lamp. ‘Then she motioned tothe houvekeeper 
to lead the way. Meg followed Inst of ail. 
She noticed that Lena’s courage had all re- 
turned now. 

She looked able to conquer all obstacles. 
Her darkeeyes flashed withhope. Clearly she 
had mademup her mind to : 

“Here?” cried Miss Charteris, incredu- 
lously, when their guide stopped. “Why 
‘these ropms were never thought much of in 
my time; I should never ‘itave thonvht them 
——s for any guest.excepta bachelor. 
“Lsthink they should be allotted to the mis- 
‘tress-of the house !”’ 

“ You see,” said Mixes; Reymond, ima tone 
fit tosmmke any one’s blood run ea 
Denzil ‘hasrooms in the maim,wing. ay be, 
Miss Meg, if he ig. doing ef his wife to 
death—which I’ve often thought possible— 
he’d like to sleep as far away as he could lest 
he should hear her groans.”’ 

Lit shivered. Meg felt her flesh creep, but 
she said sharply,— 

“You said just now there was no sound 
ever heard—not even a moan.”’ 

“IT said J had never heard anything, Miss 
Charteris,” contradicted the old woman. 

‘* Has anyone ever heard anything?” 

‘Adam said once he was passing, and he 
heard sounds fit to make his heart ache: 
Miss Meg, listen! Sure that’s it now!” 

And in truth a low wailing like a human 
cry, only,.if possible, more weird and piteous, 
made itself heard. 

Meg had never in her life listened to any- 
thing so awful, Lit had grown white as her 
own canéle. 

“It is like a dirge,’’ she whispered, faintly, 
‘‘or like the cry of an Irish banshee. Oh, 
hush! There it comes again!” 

And it did—lonuder, more weird, more 
piteous sounded that strange awful wail. Meg 
stopped her ears. The sound tortured her. It 
seemed only to strengthen Lena's resolve. — 

‘‘You will stand by me, dear,” she said, 
simply, to her sister-in-law. ‘I have made 
up my mind, whatever happens, I do not leave 
this house until I have entered Mrs. Denzil’s 
room, even if I meet ber husband face to face. 
I shall stay till I have solved this cruel mys- 
tery.” 

Ana I will stay with you.” 

The wailing died away; the two girls crept 
a little nearer each other. As for Mrs. 
Raymond, she was on her knees praying 
loudly to be saved from ghosts. 

“Hush!” said Lena, ‘be perfectly quiet.” 

And then, when a silence reigned so intense 
it was almost pain to her over-charged heart, 
she bent down and put her eye to the key- 
hole. 
“ Nell!” she said, in @ low, clear whisper, 
“*we want you to open the door to us. We 
are your cousins, and we want to help you. 
Your friend Sir Guy Vernon is our friend too 
—he would bid you trust to us.” 





twice with old friends of the family who've 





to the old man myself, "We've talked it over 





been passing I’ve taken the cards up myself 





No answer ! . 
‘She may be sleeping,” hazarded Lit. 
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(‘IT IS NOT HIS WINE; IT IS HIS WIFE’3. 


“Sleeping! You forget that awful sound. 
Oh! Lena, there it is again.” ; 

The wailing lasted at intervals for at least 
five minutes ; then Lena turned to the house- 
keeper. 

‘** Where is your husband?” 

* «Gone to Glo'ster, ma’am, on an errand for 
Mr. Denzil.” 

‘“‘And there is no one except us three 
women in the house besides Mrs. Denzil her- 
self ?’’ 

“No one.” 

Lena waited for no more assurances; she 
took her brass candlestick and beat upon the 
door, until the noise she made was so deafen- 
ing that Mrs. Raymond bad her face in ber 
apron, and Meg implored of her to desist. 

*‘ She can’t be in there,” said Miss Charteris, 
fiercely. ‘‘ No human creature could listen to 
that cannonade and make no sound. I tell 
you, Lena, she is not there.” 

“She must be, Miss Meg,” dissented the 
housekeeper, “asking your pardon for pre- 
suming to contradict you; but I saw Mrs. 
Denzil carried in there with my own eyes, 
and I’m ready to take my oath she has never 
passed the threshold since.” 

‘Then she must be dead.” 

Lena’s teeth chattered. 

‘‘ That is what I feared; that is the dread 
that has lain on me all through, that we 
should be too late—that our effort, such as it 
is, would not be in time.”’ 

‘‘ If she is dead, who's that crying?” asked 
the housekeeper, as her terrified ears once 
more caught the sound of the dreary wailing. 
‘‘ Miss Meg, it’s not for me to suggest such a 
thing, but you are the daughter of one Lord 
Charteris and the grandchild of another ; and 
you, ma’am (to Lit) will be the mistress of 
this place yourself one day if anything has 
happened to this poor, ill-starred young 
creature—why don’t you two ladies burst 
open the door?” 











“How can we?” asked Meg impatiently. 
** We have no tools,” : 

“It doesn’t want tools,” said Lena, who 
caught feverishly at the suggestion. ‘‘ You've 
only got to beat against a door with ——- 
heavy and it must give way. I have hear 
of men doing it with their weight—just press- 
ing against it, but I’m afraid we're not strong 
enough.”’ 

‘Sure you mustn’t think of it, ma’am,”’ 
said the housekeeper. ‘‘ But downstairs we've 
a kitchen poker, the biggest you'd see for 
miles, and a kind of bludgeon like the police 
used to carry; either of those ‘ld break the 
door in in a jiffy.” 

“Fetch them both!” 

It was Lena whospoke. Her voice sounded 
so weak and faint that Meg amended the_ 
order. 

“And bring a glass of wine for Mrs. 
Charteris, please, Raymond.” 

‘Nonsense, Lit,’’ she said severely, as her 
sister-in-law began a protest. ‘ Just think of 
my position if you fainted. Why, besides the 
disappointment of never finding out the truth 
about Mrs. Denzil, her husband might return, 
and take me up for a burglar. He’s never 
been introduced to me, you know, and might 
refuse to believe I am a Charteris at all.” 

Lena smiled pitifully. 

“ But to drink that man’s wine!” 

‘“‘ Tt isn’t his, it’s his wife’s. Besides, if it 
was his ever so, I expect he is drinking yours 
at this very moment. Now, Lit, you are to 
drink it right off, or I declare I'll go home 
and leave you here.” 

The threat was effective. Lit drained the 
glass Mrs. Raymond brought her, and then 
felt strong enough to smile at the awful-look- 
ing implements the housekeeper offered for 
choice. 

The bludgeon was ultimately selected. The 
hall was substantially built, but as Raymond 
said admiringly, no door ever made could 
resist such force as blows from that bludgeon, 
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eae when wielded by an inexperienced 
hand. 

And so it proved, for at the third attack tho 
door fell in, and the room which was Mrs. 
Denzil’s retreat, or prison, was open for the 
entrance of her kinswomen. 

“Come,” said Lit, “it must be close on 
nine. We have no time to lose.” 

Hand in hand the sisters-in-law advanced. 
There was nothing in the dressing-room to 
attract their notice, but as they into 
the chamber beyond, once again there fell 
upon their ears that awful, weird cry, which 
Lit had compared tothe wailing of an Irish 
banshee. 

(To be continued.) 








Tuacrinat1on.—The culture of imagination is 
worthy of a more prominent place in the 
training of youth than it has ever yet received. 
We must regard it not merely or chiefly in its 
intellectual capacity, or as a promoter of good 
taste and refinement, but as a moral and 
ethical educator. We should take care that 
the ideals they form are noble, the desires they 
cherish are pure, the examples they look up to 
are sound and true, the heroes and heroines 
they admire are worthy of respect. This can 
be done only through a loving sympathy and 
a tender care that provides for, not crushes, 
their eager and ardent enthusiasms. The ex- 
amples we set them, the companions we find 
them, the books we furnish them, the moral 
atmosphere in which we place them, should 
all combine to purify and ennoble their imagin- 
ings, and through them to enrich and exalt 
their lives. If we neglect these things, or 
leave them to chance influences, no amount of 
effort to control their actions, to regulate their 
words, even to form their habits, can compen- 
sate. It is what each one aspires to become 
that will form the great motive power to decide 


| what he may become. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Let no one call Hero Vyvash an unhappy 
woman, although all the hopes she nursed in 
her early girlhood have been unfulfilled, all her 
plans frustrated, all her dreams made foolish 
and void. 

There are times when, thinking of the past, 
her heart grows sick and faint, her brain dizzy 
with the old, old pain that shall never cease 
this side of the grave. 

But she is a wise and a brave woman, and 
rarely indulges in retrospection, holding it a 
sin to waste her life in vain regrets and vain 
desires. Her days are lightened by labours of 
love ; and there is not a man, woman, or child 
in Anstey that does not reverence her, and 
delight in her smile of approval, 

For the rest my heroine is neither very 
beautiful nor very clever—just a brave, true 
Englishyeman, who bears her own cross 
patiently, uncomplainingly, whose feet tread 
her rough and lonely way steadily, and whose 
nena are ever ready to help the weak and the 
needy. 

Let me tell you her strange, sad story. 
the Dat learned the full significance of the 
words ;— 


CLAY. 


“ Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain, 
And sweet is death, who puts an end to pain.” 
And she has learned to cry in her dark 

hours,— 

*“T fain would follow love, if that could be, 


needs must follow death, who calls for me. 
Call, and I follow, I follow ! let me die !”’ 


Go back with me ten years. It isa bright 
June morning, and Hero sits with her lover 
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[BEFORE HETIY CiN REPLY, A MAN APPEARS THROUGH A GAP IN THE EDGE—DISREPUTABLE, BOLD, AND SWAGGERING. ] 


in the sweet, old-fashioned garden, which is 
her pride and delight. 

He has been reading to her, but now he 
closes the book and looks half-vexedly up into 
her deep grey eyes. 

“You were not listening, Hero?” he says. 
‘‘ How far away were your thoughts?” 

‘Not very far,” faintly smiling. ‘I was 
wondering about Hetty, and what sort of life 
she led before she came to us? Do you think 
her so very handsome?” 

There is a note of wistfulness in her voice, 
for Hero considers herself quite an ordinary 
little creature ; and this girl, who came a week 
ago to change the current of her life, is hand- 
some in face and physique. 

‘‘ She is very beautiful !’’ Herbert says, ‘but 
I don't admire her. In some of her moods she 
is simply terrible. There is far too much dia- 
blerie in her composition to please me.” 

The girl looks satisfied, as she says,— 

*« Mr, Collison was a great friend of papa’s, 
and when he was dying he wrote, praying him 
to give Hetty a home. It seems her father was 
a poor, shiftless creature, and she confessed 
last night she did not grieve much when he 
ry ‘I shall get on better without him,’ she 
said.” 

“That is a nice sentiment for  newly- 
orphaned girl toair! It is to be hoped she was 
not quite in earnest.” 

Suddenly the still sweet air is cleft by a gay 
voice singing clearly and jubilantly,— 

‘* Pretty Dolly goes to keep a trysting 

That she would not keep in sultry noon ; 
For e’en beauty has an added sweetness 
’Neath a golden harvest moon ! ’’ 


The lovers start apart as Hetty crosses the 
lawn swiftly and lightly. She is wearing flow- 
ing draperies of lace, which do duty for mourn- 
ing, and she has fastened some scarlet and 
yellow exotics at her throat. Her hands are 
filled with roses, and the breeze playing about 
her, comes to Hero laden With their scent, 








She sits down beside Hero, but addresses 
herself to Herbert Norman. 

‘“‘ This place is simply delightful! ’’ she says, 
‘‘ go thoroughly conducive to romance. It has 
actually made me feel sentimental, and Hero’s 
name is so deliciously suggestive of poetry and 
love.”’ 

“ Tragic love,” answers Miss Vyvash, withan 
attempt at playfulness. ‘The old Hero lost 
her Leander, you remember.” 

“Yes; but why on earth did she not con- 
sole herself with another lover, instead of weep- 
ing, wailing, and gnasbing her teeth?” _ 

‘“‘ That is what you would have done, Mies 
Collison ?” 

‘“‘ Most decidedly, Mr.Norman. I should not 
have been so mad as to emulate my lover by 
drowning myself! Whilst my youth and beauty 
lasted I should have held my life dear. I 
always envy Helen of Troy, Ninon d’Enclos, 
and Cleopatra; they governed men so regally, 
and so long!”’ 

“ And they were all such good and worthy 
women,” Herbert remarks, drily, ‘‘the sort 
of women who make excellent and chaste 
wives !”” 

Hetty laughs. : 

“Oh! I am shocking your pastoral inno- 
cence, and, really, lam so wicked as to delight 
in it. But,” with a sudden pathetic lowering 
of eyes and voice, which Hero distrusts, 
“don’t think I am quite so black as I paint 
myself. I havecontracted a bad habit of 
magnifying my faults, until they appear 
crimes. You see I have such a wholesome 
hatred of sham goodness, that I fly to the 
opposite extreme!” 

‘*A woman cannot be too careful of her 
words and actions!’ Herbert says tersely ; 
then adds, ‘‘ Your roses are dying; wonld it 
not be best to place them in water?” — 

“Thanks for the reminder,” as she rises— 
there is an audacious mirthfulness in her 
great black eyes—‘‘ I guess I am an intruder, 
after all..Oh! what devoted lovers you are! 
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You will persuade me against my will that 
the race of Darby and Joan is not yet 
extinct!” 

“‘ Why should it be?” Heroigmestions, her 
sweet voice grown sharp. ., 

“Oh! the nineteenth centuryaitu% favour- 
able to their preservation !” 

Hero and Herbert have risemyoo;and now 
walk with her towardsette:daemee ; suddenly 
she asks,— i 

‘“* Hero, why is eet Why 
does he persistently i 2" 

‘* How do-you kn m?” 

‘*He told mevagy aniivaf course. Tyat once 
concladed he has a littery! Stme day, 
my dear, yousstiall tell ijmme! ” 

to ad 


“I have nothing “ Why 
should not my father puffer: ge for ite; 
own sake? Pe: 


“ Because :no-man dees Modern: 
y 5 
pointed and the disgraced. 


a Be tae 
: the is uncomssious of! @t;.as she 


—— : 
“ His past’ is a. sealeditieok to me; but. I 


believe my. ‘ him a recinse. 
He loved her se deaxlys” 

For a moment:they stand) im the 
verandah ; then: Hetty - 


‘breakfast 
room by the French. window, and. the lovers 
ee 

“T hatehert ” Hero seys, the vehe- 
ay eo judging her « littletoo 

“ Aren't young eB hastily 
and harshly? I gramtrshe is not a medel 


woman, but I think herftppancy is her great-4} 


est fault!” 

Hurt and angry, that her lover should 
defend Hetty, Hero allows the subject to 
drop. But as the days lengthen into weeks, 
an unspoken antagonism grows up between 
the two girls, which on Hero’s part is not 
lessened by her father's and Herbert's increas- 
ing partiality for Hetty. 

The latter is one of those women who seem to 
drive all men mad with their beauty and their 
wiles. In an inoredibly short time she has 
won Mr. Vyvash’s confidence, invades ‘his 
study at any hour of the day—a thing his own 
child has never dared to do—has begged 
Herbert’s advice as to the course of study she 
should pursue; has won his pity by pathetic 
looks and speeches, 

The gardener and page come under her 
sway; the one cuts his choicest blooms un- 
murmuringly for her, and the other fetches 
and carries for her, like an intelligent animal ; 
and all are agreed that Hero’s dislike and dis- 
trust of her are the outcome of jealousy. Her 
father has said gravely,— 

“Tam disappointed in you; Ilittlethought 
you would grudge the poor girl a share of your 
home and your comforts.” 

Even Herbert remonstrates with her, and 
at times she wonders if she is wholly to blame. 

One day, when Miss Collison has been at 
Anstey a month, a letter comes to Hero from 
the mother of an old friend, who writes pray- 
ing her to go down to Walbourne without 
delay. The letter is short and pitiful, for the 
girl, who is dying of rapid decline, is her only 
child, and she is a widow. 

Hero loses no time in putting some things 
together, and is feverishly anxious to start, 
although she dislikes the idea of leaving Hetty 
bebind for an indefinite time. She telegraphs 
to Mrs. Ashwell to meet ber at Walbourne 
Station the following morning, and that even- 
ing takes her last walk with Herbert through 
the dear familiar lanes, made sacred to her by 
his love. . 

Oh! never again will she walk there 
with him, secure and glad in: his devotion; 
never any more will she see quite the same 
look in his eyes, hear quite the same note of 
tenderness in his voice. Why cannot she lie 
down this summer night and fall into that 
dreamless sleep from which. there. is no 
awakening? Why should she ever learn that 


Vywash is am honourable , he-mmmst belon | 
to thefirstelass!”’ and che chestaiillange ee: 


;, “sheds falseand:cruel = 


her idol has feet of clay? Henceforth she will 
know no moonlit hour which does not recall 
all the qui past, with its passion and 
pain (for part from him even for4 
awhile) w into quicker, crueller | 
life the old’ love, and old longing which she’ 
pare ‘vain. 
Jean»mpon.a gate, and Herbert. has.an ‘ 
her-waist. 
“I shell mies you pe we en wes win- 


some’thing !’"he says tenderly. “ What magic 
have-you used so to bewitch me—toumake 
days empty and incomplete without 
ink, Herpymeavomanwas ever 
@B you.”’ 
Bhe 


2? 
‘so well 









| ig something se felinewbemtthem.”” 

Her heaat gives amexultant throb, for Hetty 
is decidedly : ~haived, amd ‘her fringesilso- 
Intely refuses tov cmrl, despite her wimost 


po nan 
“Tam glad my, hair pretty,” she says. 
‘ [have nothing else towedicem me from utter 


_. “awe youmet?”’ with a little glad laugh. 
\ on fisting for? compliments? No? 
: oulow you look to me?” 
thet: he: delightful; but don't 
draw too largely on yourl@meygethe truth will 
ynot offend me.” ~ . 
“Well, I shall start with your eyes: just 
grey. asa November dawn, but 
the a trick of changing colour. I have 
seen them blueas violets, and I have seen them 
black (but that was when you were in a rage. 
You're an awfal spitfire, I'm afraid). Well, 
your fuce is, a trifle too pale io please most 
folks, and a trifle too long to be oval. I don’t 
believe there is a single perfect feature in it, 
but it makes a bewitching whole; your mouth 
is tamtalising in the extreme, resolute, but 
most kissable. Perhaps your chin isa trifle 
too square, but I-don’t-cavil at that; and the 
masses of hair about brow and cheeks are 
golden in the sunshine, brown in the shade. 
There, I have given you's judicious mixture 
of praise. and disparagement. Are you con- 
tent?” 

“More than content! I believe you have 
called my latent vanity into life. Oh, Her- 
bert! if you grew tired of me now my heart 
would break.” 

He-eatches her close-to him—rains kisses on 
her, 


‘« Sweet hands, sweet hair, sweet cheeks, sweet eyes, 
sweet mouth, 
Each singly wooed and won.” 


‘T think,” he says, whisperingly, “I love 
you the better that-you were so hard to win ; 
once I was half mad with my passion and 
fear. Oh, my darling! oh, my little darling! 
do you know what you are tome? I think if 
you were false I should go to the dogs utterly. 
When you come back to me (and how can I 
let you go, even for a day, an hour), we will 
coerce Mr. Vyvash into fixing an earlier date 
for our marriage. Ah, sweet! what a happy 
life yours shall. be !”’ 

Ah! what dreams they dreamed under that 
Jnly moon; and now, were one curious to 
know the ending of their love, and with :that 
purpose wandered in the old ways, one might 
well ask with the poet, “‘ Whereis she ?’’ and, 
one answering, would reply, “ Ske has joined 
the great army of betrayed and broken-hearted 
women, for he who swore so deeply to cherish 
her through all time has failed her.” 

Overhead the stars are shining. and the air 
is laden with delicate odours ; close by a: night- 
ingale is singing, and the grasshoppers chirp 
at their feet. Hero was glad -in:the beauty of 
amber sky and grey-green meadows, and with 





house. It 


‘arms still. wbout her, hhis'ki 
her mounth— 





the eonfident, pathetic trust of youth, believed 


her whole life would be one long sweet idyll. 
Poor child! poor child ! 

It is very late when they return to the 
Sovhard to say good/bye! Her- 
bert has wthousamd and one. tender things 
to smy—is as loth to freeherfrom lis.embrace 
— is to ee igiiadiitinn 

e parting.is for so but her 
heart is heagy with.it, andthe hobtitears sting 
her Se coer nal of hersweet, pure 
face. prompts: her to say, with his 

isses*warm yet upon 


You willastitt Hettyts beauty make you 


foxget. me? “WWilien I amamway, will you ques- 
‘tion your heartwhy you:should u 


love 80 poor a 


oreaturees-I?” 
ry ?” Herbert asks, in 
a ned way. “ Isn’tit rather late in 
Gienibtimg me ?”’ 





Ina smiiden ascess-of! remorse she bows her 






fe 0 so!” she whispers ; 
“ et 4 - r 
A little datera — “Hero t Hero | 
ereyou never ‘and with a last 
farewell kiss, et ook into his 
and h , @ the oom where her 
father an ere 
Hero to ‘these last few 
hours alo: tout: Hetty keeps 
her seat atthe cermar oe enmmg 9 she 
knows Mar i loves: : gs wholly 
whichis a soprano, 


Sy Betty was a divine 
i. & 


Disappointed, umeary, Miss Vyvash goes to 
her room, but does not fall asleep until early 
dawn, and then she is disturbed by unpleasant 
dreams, so that she is not sorry when Hetty 
wakes her with the words,— 

“Hurry up, Hero! You have only an hour 
in which to dress, breakfast, and get to the 
station. Of course, Mr. Norman goes with 

ou!” 
r ** Yes,”” Hero answers, tumbling out of bed, 
and proceeding to dress hurriedly. ‘*I-wish 
you had called me before—I hate to be wor- 
ried in this fashion.” 

But, after all, she is ready at the appointed 
time. Herbert drives-up-to the door in a dog- 
cart, and Hero turns to kiss her father good- 
bye. : 
‘she is painfully aware that he will miss 
her less than before, thanks to Hetty; even 
his parting words carry a sting with them,— 

“Stay as long as you are usefal to Mrs. 
Ashwell, my child; Hetty will take care of 
me.” 

Miss Collison is at this moment pinning a 
rose in Herbert's coat, and Hero asks, coldly, 
‘* Will she undertake to watch over Mr. Nor- 
man too?” : 

“Oh, dear, yes!” cries Hetty, unabashed. 
‘“‘T shall be happy to do so,’’ flashing an arch 
glance at him, ‘You need have no anxiety 
about either.” 

Then Hero is assisted into her seat, the Jast 
good-byes have been spoken, and she is driven 
towards the minute station, which is the 
pride and boast of every native of Anstey. — 

The drive is not a cheerful one ; Herbert is 
depressed, and Hero is disinclined for speech. 
But when they are on the platform he says, 
eagerly,— 

“ You will write me every other day?” 

“ Of course ; I will keep asort of journal for 
your benefit.” 

“And I hope you will find your friend so 
far recovered that your stay need be only a 
short one. The days will be horrible without 

ou.” 

t He selects a carriage for her in which is 
seated a pleasant-looking old lady ; then the 
signal is given to start. Hero leans down to 
him,— * 

‘“‘ My dear! my dear !,.good-bye—don’t quite 
forget.me.”’ . 

A strong, ee clasp ue hand, phe 
m jon in two | “eyes, 
she is eanried away from him, and he stand 8 
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lonely on the deserted platform, wondering 
what a-whole life would like *without. her, 
when one hour is-so-oruel. 

And when they meet-again she will know 
that in some subtle way he has changed—that 
nothing will ever be the same to her any more. 
The long, long days of her living martyrdom 
will have cast their shadow all athwart her 
way. 


_——_——__ 


CHAPTER II. 


Hero has been absent from home three 
weeks, and in that time Hetty Collison has 
greatly improved her acquaintance with Her- 
bert. 


To-night they stand together by the gate, 
where he and Hero had so often loitered, and 
they speak in hushed tones, although their 
words are common-place. 

‘To-morrow,’ says Hetty, pathetically, 
“Hero will share your walk, be your chosen 
companion,” and then her voice dies out 
tremulously. 

The young man flashes a quick glance at 
her; he looks -pale.and haggard, and his eyes 
are miserable, ‘‘ We shall not leave you out in 
the cold, Hetty,” he says, putting a strong 
constraint: upon himself; but she-shrugs her 
shoulders. 


‘* Hero hatesame! I wonder why ? I thought 
she would be sorry for me, because I am pen- 
niless and an . I don’t wish to blame 
her.(I owe the Vyvashes: too much for that), 
but my life would be better and happier if 
she: would regard me more kindly !” 

“She is a girl of few ‘loves,’ Herbert 
answers, deprecatingly, ‘‘ but you must try to 
believe that you are not unpleasant to her. I 
am_ quite sure she means:no:unkindness |” 

“Perhaps not,” mournfully, “but I know 
this, that 1 cannot remain in this house after 
hergeturn. I shall look about for:something 
to.do..I cannot.eat the breadef dependence !”’ 

Herbert Norman stretches out his hand 
and lays:it upon her clasped fingers. *‘ Hetty,’ 
he says, hurriedly, ‘‘what do you purpose 
doing? -What.can you'de?” 

‘IT don't know,” wearily, ‘but I am not 
altogether stupid. I suppose, if need were, I 
could learn some trade. I am) not clever 
enough to teach, but Ithink: Ishould do for 
the post of companion!” ; 

“ But have you thought of the drendgery, 
you poorehild?’’ and his. voice is a‘ theught 
too tender,’’ his eyes a shade too passionate, 

** Yes,” she answers.lowly, ‘‘]/have thought 
it all. out, and Iseeno other course open to 
me. I amall alone in the world. Oh!” bend. 
her face upon her hands, ‘df mydear: father 
had. lived I had never fallen into. such 
straits!’ 

He remembers the words Hero had repeated 
to him, andiscarcely knows whether to belicve 
them.or-net... Why should Hero lie about this 
beautiful girl, unless, indeed, she was jealous 
of her? 

“I thought,” he says, gently, “that Mr. 
Collison was a. shif creature, rather a, bur- 
den to you than otherwise !”’ 

“ Who dares. .say so?” she asks, lifting her 
head, passionately. ‘‘ He was-the kindest, best, 
most ill-used of all: men,” and suddenly hid. 
ing we face in her handkerchief she sobs 
aloud. 

It is a fine piece. of acting, and perfectly 
succeeds in blinding:-bhim. 

“For Heaven’s sake, forget my words,” he 
says, earnestly ; ‘‘I-cannet bear your tears!” 

She allows him to regain: possession-of her 
slender fingers, and for a-.moment lets her eyes 
rest upon his face with something in their dark 
depths.that sets his heart throbbing tumul- 
tously, only to sink faintand cold within him, 
as the:thought comes to him, ‘‘ What would 
Hero say to these moonlight confidences ? ”’ 

He drops Hetty’s hands. 

‘Let us go home,” he says, in a harsh, con- 
strained voice ; and without a..word she turns 
her face in the direction of Anstey Cottage. 

On their way they pass.Herbert's home. It 





is‘a fine old building, and Hetty's eyes flash, 
asmentally she registers a vow that one day 
she will reign there as-mistress. 

“I am more fit to wear his name than 
Hero,” she thinks, with supreme contempt for 
her pale rival. ‘How could he believe him- 
self in love with that little Quaker ! ” 

The following morning rises bright and 
clear, and, as Hero wakes, she whispers low 
down in her heart;— 

“TI shall see him to-day. “Oh! 
Heaven, I shall see him to-day !"’ 

Yet she is not altogether glad to leave Wal- 
borne, for since Luoy’s death Mrs. Ashwell 
has clung to her with pathetic affection. In 
a quiet way Hero has relieved her of all the 
sad business of the funeral arrangements, has 
comforted her in all her affliction, has stood 
in the place of a daughter to the poor deso- 
late woman whose whole life lays wrecked, 
whose heart is broken! — 

They say good-bye in the little garden, 
where Lucy had so often lingered, but where 
she will never linger any more! 

* You will forgive me that I don’t volunteer 
to see you off ?’’ says Mrs. Ashwell, tearfully. 
‘*T-am afraid I should break down on the 
platform. Oh child! child! it is so hard to 
let you go!” 

She takes the sweet sympathetic face be- 
tween her thin hands, and kisses it passion- 
ately, whilst the tears rain down her cheeks. 

* You have beenasan angel to me, and I shall 
miss you cruelly. May Heaven reward you 
for all your goodness, and make your life a 
happier one than mine!” 

as! alas! how fruitless her blessing was 
to prove. 

The journey to Anstey is long and tedious, 
but it comes toan end at last. The sun is 
fast setting when the train creeps along the 


thank 


. little platform, and almost before it has:come 


to’a stand Herd springs out; and lays her 
little fluttering hand in Herbert's. 

What is it-that chills ‘her to the heart, and 
drives the faint: bloom from her face? His 
manner is kind, but-there is something of ten- 
derness gone from it, and she who loves him 
so-wellreadily detects this. 

Bat no word of reproach or query passes 
her lips; in silence she allows him to assist 
her into‘the dog-cart; in silence they perferm 
the first part of their journey. Then he turns 
to her. ; 

“ You must:come-over early to-morrow. My 
mother is- literally mad with delight at the 
prospect of seeing: you.” 

‘§ And are you glad tohave-me back again'?”’ 
she questions, timidly, 

“Of course Iam. Why, Hero, what has 
come to you that you should need assurance 
of my love?” and, stooping, he kisses her once 
upon the mouth. 

She shivers and grows sick with fear. 
Surely she misses. some warmth in his kiss, 
And -why-will ‘he so avoid her look? In a 
changed and cold-voice she asks,— 

And is my father well?” 

“ Remarkably! I have never seen him so 
cheerful as he has been lately.” 

A lump rises in her throat. 

“Then not missed me?” 

‘Well, of course, is was not so lonely for 
him; as it onee would have been. Hetty is a 
very lively companion.” 

“You have made advances,” Hero says, 
trying tospeak lightly. ‘When I left home 
you spoke of -heras Miss Collison.” 

**Oh! I look on her as sort of relation, and 
T have sean her-every day for the past three 


‘¢ And did she console you in my absence?” 
with poor playfulness. 

He glances:coldly down at her. 

“You are positively jealous; pray believe 
neither Miss Collison nor I would wrong you.” 

“ You are jamping at conclusions,” the girl 
retorts. swiftly. ‘‘ Why.should you miscon- 
strue an innocent question ?’’ 

‘Ii sounded strangely. ‘‘ There, don’t look 


\| so grieved, Hero; I have no doubt you spoke 


thoughtlessly.’’ 





Thus he with manly magnaminity; and 
she answers pleadingly, her heart grown sick 
with dread ,— A 

‘“Herbert, tell me I am as much to you as 
when we said good-bye?” 

“ Why will you torment yourself and me 
with foolish doubts ?”” he answers. With the 
sound of her sweet young voice yet fresh in 
his ears—with her tender, pale face lifted to 
his, he cannot tell her the ghastly truth—he 
cannot say, ‘‘ You have become wearisome to 
me. Your love is no longer a boon I crave; 
let me go free.” 

Alas! poor child, she is so confident in his 
honour; so easily satisfied. She lifts one 
little treniulous hand, and touches his face. 

* You have been ill. Oh, my poor darling! 
you have been ill!” and she does not under- 
stand what has brought lines upon his brow, 
and about his mouth. 

He laughs constrainedly. 

‘“‘T was never better in my life, you anxious 
little soul. But the heat takes it out of one.” 

Now they bowl along the broad drive, and 
Herbert brings the horse up smartly in front 
of the pretty verandah. Hero, disdaining 
assistance, springs to the ground, and flies to 
her father’s side. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she cries, pas- 
sionate love and entreaty in her voice, ‘' Say 
you have missed me a little; say you wanted 
me back ?” 

* Of course I missed you, child; but, thanks 
to Hetty, my days have not been so dull as I 
anticipated,’’ and, stooping, he kisses her brow. 

She falls back from him, a trifle paler than 
before, and Hetty comes forward with a 
smile. 

Have you forgotten my existence, Hero? 
Why, how pale and wan youare! Your visit 
has certainly not been good for you.” 

“You forget I have witnessed much trouble 
since I left home.” 

““Oh, yes! of course. Poor Lucy Ashwell! 
Her death must be a dreadful blow to her 
mother. Don’t you think Mr. Vyvash is 
looking excepticnally well? I can assure you 
I have taken the utmost care of him!” 

‘‘T hope you have extended your maternal 
care to Mr, Norman?”’ Hero remarks drily. 
‘* He is certainly not looking very robust.” 

“We attribute that to grief for your 
absence,” with a covert sneer. ‘' He should 
look quite a Philistine, for I have prevailed 
upen him to be my companion in all my long 
rambles. At. harvest-time it is not quite a 
safe thing for girls to walk alone.” 

And with these words ringing in her ears 
Hero goes miserably up to her own room, feel- 
ing almost a stranger in her home. She has 
searcely changed her dress when she hears the 
gong sound for dinner, and runs down hastily 
to take her old place at the head of the table. 
To'her surprise she finds it already occupied 
by Hetty, who says, with a sweet smile,— 

“I thought I would spare you all fatigue, 
my dear; you have had such a terrifically long 
journey.” 

Her heart is bursting with anger, and her 
keen sence of injustice; but pride holds her 
silent. If father and lover elect she should 
hold a secondary place in the household, 
why should she complain? 

Inch by inch Hetty gains upon her old 
ground, — her from the field; quietly 
contests her position in the house, until Hero 
gives up the uneqnal struggle, and sinks into 
a mere cypher whilst yet she bears the name 
of mistress. 

One morning the girls pay a visit to Mra. 
Norman ; the old lady is delighted to see Hero, 
but her face grows cold as she looks at Hetty, 
and her tone is icy. A man would wonder at 
the distinction she makes between her visitors ; 
would ask himself how she can pass over 
Hetty’s wondrous beauty for Hero’s paler 
charms. But Mrs. Norman is a shrewd 
woman, and sees below the surface. 

« What a‘horrid old woman she is!” Hetty 
says, as soon as they have left the house be- 
hind them. ‘I positively htte her.” 

“ You had best not les Mr. Norman hear 
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ear say 80, for he is old-fashioned enough to 
love and reverence his mother.” 

Before Hetty can reply a man appears 
through a gap in the hedge, disreputable in 
appearance, bold and swaggering, his face 
burnt brown by exposure to sun and air, 
yet with something about him that speaks of 
better days. f 

“Can you tell me where Edwin Vyvash 
lives?’’ he asks, with a glance of insolent 
admiration at Hetty. ‘I've been told his 
diggings are somewhere in this lively hole.” 

“This is Miss Vyvash,” Hetty says 
quickly ; ‘she will give you all necessary in- 
formation,” and she glances swiftly from 
one tothe other. But Hero wears an un- 
conscious expression, and she is disappointed. 

“‘Are you his girl?’’ questions the man, 
turning to Hero. 

Courage is not her cardinal virtue, and 
this fellow’s appearance alarms her. Her voice 
is very faint, as she says, ‘‘ Yes; what is your 
business with my father ?”’ 

‘* He wouldn’t thank me to tell you,” with 
a brutal laugh. “I’ve heard he keeps no 
oe sees no strangers. Js that true?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T'll take care he sees me, though. Look 
here, you shall carry my message to him. 
Say Charles Ingram has found him out, and 
intends seeing him, whether he will or no.” 

Stung to anger by his insolence, Hero 
flashes upon him. “I shall take no such 
message. If you come on a begging errand your 
impertinence is hardly likely to gain you 
assistance, and if you mean to extort money 
Hd threats you lay yourself open to the 
aw.” 

“I’ve come on no begging errand,” with an 
oath. “ I only ask my due, and I don’t mean 
to leave Anstey until I get it.” 

Hetty interposes again. ‘My good fellow, 
you should know it is scarcely good form to 
swear before ladies. If Mr. Vyvash owes you 


anything, rest assured he will ou in 
fall.” pay y 


“ That’s spoken fairly,” with coarse fami- 
liarity. ‘Are you another daughter? I 
thought he had one only.” 

“Tam merely a friend,’ she says, quietly ; 
“ but I will deliver your message.” 

“Thank you, miss; you know an educated 
man when you meet one,” and he ces 
menacingly at Hero, who has to a 
little distance ; then he lifts his voice for her 
benefit, — 

‘It would be wiser, Miss Vyvash, if you 
treated your father’s friend with civility ; you 
ought to know pride goes before a fall.” 

The girl forgets all her fear then, and looks 
into the furtive eyes with such quiet contempt 
that they quail before her. 

“I don’t care who or what you are,” she 
says, in cold, clear tones, “but I am certain 
you were never my father’s friend; he con- 
sorts only with gentlemen.” 

He bursts into a loud, coarse laugh. 

“ Things are changed. Ask him where he 
first met Charles Ingram, and who were his 
sole companions for five years?” 

“Come away, Hetty; this man is beneath 
notice,” and Hero walks slowly on, uncon- 
scious of the dark looks that follow her. 

Hetty does not come up with her until she 
has reached the verandah; then she says, 
“You must have been mad to defy that fellow 
as you did; for aught you know to the con- 
trary he may be in possession of some un- 
pleasant secret.’ 

“There is nothing dark or secret in my 
father’s life,’’ coldly. 

Het ty smiles disagreeably. 

“Well, it will be wiser to carry Ingram’s 
message to Mr. Vyvash, as he intends coming 
up here at eight this evening. I daresay I 
shall find him in the study.” 

‘** Thanks for the interest you take in this 
matter,” sarcastically ; “‘ but Icould not allow 
you to trouble yourself. I will perform this 
er duty,” and she goes at once to the 
study. 


As she enters, her father glances up. 





“IT thought it was Hetty,” he says; “it is 
uite a new thing for you to beard me in my 
en. What do you want, my dear?” 

She sits beside him and tells him of her 
adventure, and gradually she sees his face 
grow livid and his eyes wild. 

With a sudden passionate gesture he puts 
her from him, oar bowing his head upon the 
table, groans bitterly. 

“Father! father!” she entreats, kneeling 
beside him, ‘*what power has this man over 
you? Why are you so terribly afraid? There 
is no reason why you should see him-——” 

“I must see him,” he interrupts, wildly; 
‘you don’t know what his coming means for 
me!” 

‘«Then tell me, dear. See, I am strong to 
bear anything for your sake,’ and her pale 
face is suddenly glorified by love and devo- 
tion. 

But, weak and trembling as a little child, 
he still persists in thrusting her away. 

‘*Leave me! leave me!” he cries, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ I am best alone.” 

“But surely I may share your trouble, 
dear?” she entreats; ‘‘ try me, and see if I 
will fail you now. Whatever may come I 
will not flinch—I will prove myself worthy to 
be your child.” 

The door opens, and Hetty enters. 

Hero springs to her feet. 

** Are we not safe even here ?”’ she questions, 
fiercely. ‘‘AmTI never to spend a quiet hour 
with my father?” 

‘“‘ I beg your pardon,” humbly. ‘I thought 
you were in your room.” 

Mr. Vyvash lifts his white and stricken face 
for a moment, and addresses Hetty,— 

“‘T shall be glad to be alone,’ he says, 
plaintively. ‘‘The news Hero brought has 


‘upset me. Ingram is connected with a very 


troubled part of my life ; he is quite cognizant 
of my distresses. I knew him about the time 
my wife died.” 

**You are more fortunate than some men, 
Mr. Vyvash,’’ Hetty says, with her hand upon 
the door; ‘‘you have known only distress— 
some have been companions with di sr 

Her voice is caressing, but in her eyes there 
is a look of malicious triumph as she turns 
away. 

Hero goes wearily to her room, and shuts 
herself in. 

“What is this mystery?” she questions, 
again and again, whilst her heart complains 
bitterly. ‘He could offer her some explana- 
tion, but he did not think it necessary to en- 
lighten my ignorance. Oh, my dear! my 
dear ! is she to have all your love and trust ?” 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue clock in the hall has just strack eight 
when} Charles Ingram makes his ap ce. 
Mr. Vyvash has given orders for his ission, 
so that the servant who conducts him to the 
study can only show his disapproval by openly 
contemptuous glances at his attire and general 
air. Once inside the stady, the swaggering 
manner he adopts with all who are too weak to 
defy him increases ; he plants hisSack against 
the door and looks triumphantly down at his 
victim, who gazes appealingly up at him. 

‘So I've found you again, my boy, although 
you thought you'd given me the slip |!” he says. 
‘By Jingo, you look sixty, and you can’t be 
much over forty! A conscience is an un- 
comfortable thing.” 

“What do you want?” Mr. Vyvash asks 
feebly. ‘ Why could you not write instead of 
coming here?’”’ 

‘“‘ Because I didn’t intend to lose sight of 
you again, my friend,” in a bullying tone. 
‘* You would be cutting off to some other ncie 
rural spot, and changing your name again.” 

‘‘ Hush, don’t speak so loudly ; you will be 
heard.” 

“Well, if I am, what then? Have / any- 
thing to lose?” 

‘* Perhaps not, but IJ have.” 

“Just so. I’m glad you take such a sensible 





—— 


view of the case. Of course you figure here as 
‘the ome hermit,’ the man whose life is co 
pure from reproach that you are held up as an 
gle to your neighbours.” 

‘No! no!” earnestly. ‘I have nothing 
to do with the outside world ; I said good-bye 
to it years ago. Ingram, how much do you 
want to keep my secret?” 

Ingram looked at him artfully, and instead 
of answering his question, says,— 

“Is that e-faced wench who was 80 
saucy your child? The other one said she 
was, but women are such liars.” 

“Yes, what of that?” 

‘‘ Does she know anything of your past life, 
my friend?” 

** Heaven forbid !” 

‘* Well, now the mere fact that she is ignorant 
of your little slip makes my knowledge ali 
the more valuable. I did think of asking a 
nice sum down, but now I see my way toa 
snug annuity and a comfortable home. Your 
quarters aren’t bad, but they are- decidedly 
dull; still I’ll soon alter that.” 

‘What do you mean?” Mr. Vyvash asks 
tremulously. . 

“Why, nothing more or less than this,” 
answers Ingram, bringing his hand heavily 
down upon the table. ‘‘ You shall pay me a 
certain sum quarterly (we will decide on the 
amount presently), and I shall remain here as 
a permanent member of the family.” 

Mr. Vyvash starts to his feet, looking 
younger and nobler in his sudden wrath. 

‘You are mad!” he cries, ‘Do you sup- 
pose for an instant I wonld countenance your 
presence here—would allow you to sit down 
with my daughter ?” 

‘*T shouldn't harm her,” the other retorts, 
coolly. ‘Is her name so stainless that she 
can afford to be proud with me? Look here, 
Vyvash—and I give you your new name out 
of sheer kindli you had better be rea- 
sonable ; you are, I'll make things 
un ortable for you, and this place too hot 
to hold you. I'll go to your girl and tell her 
all I know of you. Do you think she will be 
quite so fond and proud of you then?” and 
leaning forward he into the other man’s 
face with his furtive, blood-shot eyes. 

Mr. pay sinks into his chair like one 
cowed, and Ingram goes on,— 

“T don’t want to drive you too hard; but 
I’m a man of my word, and I shan’t go from 


m roposal. 

1 Bot for Hero to meet you daily!’ in 
accents of horror. 

“She might do worse.”’ __— 

‘You forget what your crime was. Man- 
slaughter is an ugly word, and your victim 
was & helpless woman.” } 

“Pooh!” says Ingram, “it was all an acci- 
dent, and she was a provoking jade. The 
worst fault I ever committed was marrying 
her. But come to the point,” with would-be 
eve + apm “Do you agree to my pro- 

‘* T suppose I must,” in a low, stricken tone ; 
“but have you no mercy? I will double the 
price of your silence if you will only go away 
from here.” 

“But I tell youI won't, I’ve made up my 
mind to reform. With your help I intend 
getting into society. Who knows but that I 
shall end by marrying a county belle. 
might do worse than take your daughter.” _ 

“ Silence!” thunders Mr. Vyvash ; “ this is 
more even than I can bear.” 

Outside a woman is stooping, her ear placed 
against the keyhole. What is this secret 
Ingram holds? she asks herself again and 
again. By fair or foul means she will be in 
Be of it, and then let Hero look to 

erself. 


So absorbed is she in-her occupation that 
she does not hear a light swift step along the 
passage, and starts when a hand is laid upon 
her shoulder, and a voice says coldly,— 

‘«‘ What are you doing here?’”’ 

She lifts herself erect, ag looks down at 
Hero with grave reproach in her eyes. 

“ You think I —s listening ont of sheer 
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curiosity, but you are mistaken. I heard 
angry voices, and thought Mr. Vyvash called 
for help, so I ran here.” 

‘“‘And thought, if assistance were needed, 
you could give it by remaining outside? Really, 
Miss Collison, you credit me with too large a 
belief in you.” 

“I know,” says Hetty, still speaking in a 
whisper, ‘‘ you misconstrue every word and 
deed of mine. One day you will regret your 
harshness.” 

“Tf that day ever comes,” Hero answers, 
scornfally, “I will make you all the amend- 
ment in my power ;” then, without knocking, 
she opens the door and enters. ‘‘ Father, Hetty 
said youcalled. Did you want me?” 

“No, no, my dear!” he says hurriedly, not 
daring to look at her; ‘“‘go away. Mr. Ingram 
and I have business matters to settle, and— 
and—he will remain here to-night.” 

Hero opens her eyes wide upon the stranger, 
takes in at a glance the shabby frayed gar- 
ments, the unwashed, unshaven bloated face, 
the general air of viciousness, and then says, 
quietly,— 

‘* The servants’ rooms are full, Perhaps he 
can be accommodated at the ‘Green Man.’ ” 

“Mr. Ingram is my guest,’ answers the 
unhappy man, “and, as such, you will do 
your best to amuse him during his stay. He 
=~ find it convenient to remain here a few 

ays.” 

The girl bows, and walks quietly away, 
offering no apology to Ingram for what her 
father terms her mistake. Her heart feels 
cold and dead within her. A terrible sense of 
fear has settled upon her, which, try as she 
will, she cannot shake off. 

She goes back to the drawing.room, where 
Hetty is now entertaining Herbert. He lifts 
his eyes as his betrothed enters. She is look- 
ing very pale and worn, being one of those 
women who lose flesh and bloom by an hour's 
sickness or anxiety. 

Mentally, he contrasts her with Miss 
Collison, who is unusually brilliant. There 
is ‘an exquisite bloom on her dark cheek, a 
great light in her marvellous eyes. 

What wonder if he is dissatisfied with his 
choice—this poor, pale little flower no other 
man has cared to gather for himself ? 

And to-night she so longs for a kindly word 
—a loving look; but Herbert is constrained, 
and she is too proud to beg favour or notice. 

In the morning, when she goes down, she 
finds Charles Ingram already seated at table, 
and doing ample justice to the breakfast. 
Hetty,.who sits opposite, is laughing and 
chatting with him gaily. 

With a contemptuous glance round, Hero 
turns to leave the room, addressing the maid 
as she does so, 

“Serve my breakfast in my own room; and 
so long as’ Mr. Ingram remains I shall not 
come down.” 

Ingram lifts his eyes to the pure, pale face, 
the proud little figure standing in the door- 
way. Then he brings his fist heavily down 
upon the table. 4 

“Dl bring your pride down yet!" he says, 
with an oath. ‘TI’ll make matters the reverse 
of comfortable for old Vyvash. I’ll——” 

“Pray spare your threats; they do not 
alarm me,” and so she leaves them. 

Then Hetty dismisses the maid, and crosses 
to Ingram. She lays her hand upon his 
come with a familiarity that startles even 

im. 

“You are going to tell me what hold you 
— upon Mr. Vyvash?”’ she says, insinua- 

ingly. 

He laughs coarsely. 

“Is it likely? What value will my secret 
be to me if I share it with others?” 

“TI will not make any market out of it; I 
am only curious.” 

‘* You’ve a motive for wishing to know,” he 
answers,cunningly. ‘Look here, Miss Colli- 
Son; you’re a deuced handsome girl, and I'd 
like to oblige you if Icould; but you’re as poor 
as Tam, and I can’t have you poaching on my 
preserves,’ 





She leans a little nearer. 

“T will be frank with you,” she says, with 
a bewildering smile. “I hate Hero Vyvash 
with all my heart. You see what she is; she 
treats me with the same contempt that she 
lavishes on you. I want to have such power 
over her as you have over that drivelling old 
dotard, her father. Come, why should you be 
selfish ? Let me share your secret, and I swear 
I won't divulge it to any other.” 

She looks so beautiful, so enticing; she 
leans so near that he is sick with the scent of 
her robes—the roses at her breast. 

‘*T guess you're a Delilah,” he says, huskily, 
* but for the life of me I can’t deny you any- 
thing.. I’ll make a clean breast of it to you, 
only I want a reward,’’and she almost shivers 
away from him—thereis such sudden wild 
passion in his eyes. 

“What isit? If it isin my power to give, 
believe you have it already,’ she says, and 
hides her loathing of him well. 

‘** One kiss !”’ he entreats, “ only one. Hetty, 
I'm like water in your hands, and I’ve known 
you something else than a day.”’ 

A moment she stands irresolute, then she 
answers,— 

‘You shall have your wish. I promise. Now 
tell me all.” 

* Bend down; it’s madness to talk too loudly 
about this matter.’’ 

Then he whispers a few words in the girl's 
ear. She starts, flushes hotly, whilst a look 
of malignant triumph makes her face de- 
moniacal; then with alittle low laugh she 
kisses him lightly upon the mouth, saying,— 

“T am eternally grateful to you. See, each 
can help the other; let us clasp hands and 
swear comradeship.” 

He takes the slender fingers in his great red 
palm, and looks into her flashing eyes with 
passionate admiration. 

‘You're a woman after my own heart; and 
together we ought to feather own nests pretty 
well. And if you'll only give me a little hope, 
I should be quite another sort of fellow.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by giving you hope?” 
she questions with difficulty, keeping her anger 
and loathing under control. 

‘* What does a man mean when he talks to 
a woman like that, Miss Collison? Hetty, 
you’re the loveliest and most bewitching 
woman I have ever met, and, upon my honour, 
I love you!” 

“T am flattered!” she says, curtseying to 
him, “ but, really, I don’t see how you could 
maintain a wife. You are penniless, and, 
pardon me, your character is not one that will 
bear inspection.” 

‘*But old Vivash must allow me a good 
income, and no one need know anything of my 
past.’’ 

‘*T haven't much faith in such sudden at- 
tachments, and, of course, you must under- 
stand that poor as I am, I am stillalady, whilst 
you originally were —”’ 

‘* A merchant’s clerk, ’ sullenly. 

‘*¢ Just so; and you found a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between your master’s goods and 
your own. It isn't an uncommon failing by 
any means. Now, don't scowl so horribly, 
because I have only spoken the truth, and I 
am not a coward, like the girl upstairs.” 





She glances out of the window as she speaks, 
and seeing Herbert crossing the lawn, says,— 
“T must leave you to your own devices for a 
= time; you will find the victim in the © 
8 Fs 

So she steps out into the verandah, smiling 
pensively, and gives her hand to Mr. Norman, | 
allows it to rest a thought too long in his, 
then says,— 

“Tam afraid you will have to be content 
with my society for a short time. Hero is | 
with her father engaged in an earnest con- 
versation (from which I am excluded). I am | 
afraid—oh ! terribly afraid, some calamity has 
fallen upon Mr. Vyvash; that at some time 
in his life he put himself in the power of the 
man Ingram. Certain it is that the latter is 
levying black-mail.” { 


Herbert's sallow face flushes; pride is hic 
great failing, and Hetty knows this. 

**T hope to Heaven he has done nothing dis- 
graceful. Of course, if it were so, I should not 
think less of Hero, but I should certainly 
prefer my wife’s name should be as stainless 
as my own.” 

“Yes; you are naturally proud of your 
race!” softly. ‘* Poor Hero! she has such 
perfect faith in her father that to find any flaw 
in him would almost break her heart. I fear 
that she is not wholly ignorant of coming 
trouble, she looks so pale and wan this morn- 
ing. Isn’t it curious what an effect an hour's 
illness or worry has upon her?” and she lifts 
sympathetic lovely eyes to his. 

“She is a girl who feels acutely,” Herbert 
answers, constrainedly ; then suddenly he 
catches Hetty’s hands in his, and draws her 
quite close to him. ‘‘ Hetty,” he says hoarsely, 
“Hetty! What shal! we do with our lives?” 

She'will not look at him now; but the ice 
is broken, and he goes on passionately, — 

“That I love you, you know; and I am 
tempted to believe you are not indifferent to 
me! Oh, if I had been less rash, if I had but 
waited until I was sure of my devotion to 
Hero! Hetty, my darling Hetty! I have 
forged such chains as cannot be broken! I 
have laid waste all my own life. Heaven 
grant I have not spoiled yours.’’, 

She throws herself on his breast, sobbing 
and clinging to him. It is an awful moment 
for the man; he loves her with such mad, 
blind passion, that the touch of her hands 
makes him sick and faint, and all his soul 
cries out for freedom to woo this most lovely 
and loving woman. 


“ Pity me, pity me !” she wails ; ‘ your com- ; 


passion is all I dare ask—all I deserve, for I 
have given you my heart unsought; have 
allowed you to learn the secret which is also 
my shame.”’ 


Then again she is silent, whilst he madly ~ 


kisses her, and calls her by sweet endearing 
names, that once were Hero's only. 

The world grows brighter, the birds sing 
more loudly, the air is rich with the odour of 
flowers. Surely, in such a paradise, with the 
woman he loves, he may snatch a brief hour 
of unalloyed happiness. 

But suddenly a voice cries,— 

‘‘ Herbert! Herbert!” 


With a swift gesture he puts Hetty aside, 


and goes to meet Hero. 

She is very pale and grave; there is no 
longer any loveliness in eye or face, and her 
step is heavy. 

Two months ago he would have been filled 
with passionate anxiety for her; but now he 
is only conscious of distaste for her society, and 
annoyance at her jaded appearance. 

Hetty has contrived to disappear through 
the thick-growing bushes, and as Hero joins 
him Herbert places his arm lightly about her 
waist—an old habit—and asks, not without 
some sharpness,— 

“‘ How long is that cad to be your guest?” 

‘‘T cannot say,” with an air of utter weari- 
ness, ‘‘ but I have an idea that he has some 
claim upon my father's gratitude. If it were 
not so, he would most certainly have been 
ejected long ago.”’ 

“Well, he is a curions acquaintance for a 
gentleman ; but I suppose Mr. Vyvash under- 


' stands his own affairs.’’ 


She glances swiftly into his face—the face 
so changed and cold now—then she looks 
down a little paler, a little wearier, with that 
awful dread tearing at her heart-strings. 

She is not sorry when Herbert declares he 
must go; she rather seeks to hasten than 


i retard his departure—the meeting has been 


so unsatisfactory, his manner so cold. 
As he holds her hand lightly in his, she 


' says, carelessly,— 


“ Had you been long here when I joined you?”’ 

‘“‘ Not very,” with a sudden contraction of 
the brows; ‘‘ why do you ask?” 

“ Because papa told me you were here, and 
I had missed Hetty from the house. Was she 
with you?” 
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He drops the little chill hand. 

‘Yes. Am I to be treated to another ebulli- 
tion of jealousy?” 

“No,” quietly and coldly, ‘‘ I have no wish 
to offend you. Are you coming up to-night? 
You will find me with papa in the study.” 

So they part without a word of tender- 
ness, without an embrace or caress. The man 
goes his way to dream of the beautifal girl 
who is making him traitor to his word, and 
Hero goes back to her room to spend the long 
hours in bitter anguish of soul. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hero dines alone, and when she has finished 
her poor little meal, sits in her room listening 
for the first sound of Herbert’s footsteps. 

Suddenly the door opens, and Hetty enters 
without ceremony. 

‘‘ What are you doing here, sitting like an 
ow! in the twilight ?’’ she questions, sharply, 
and there isan unpleasant note of command 
in her voice. 

‘*Tam not answerable to you for all my 
vagaries,”’ coldly; ‘‘ but I will not sit down 
with the creature who seems to finds such 
favour in your eyes. Hetty, how-can you so 
far forget what is due to yourself as to ery 
‘ Hail, fellow !’ to Charles Ingram?” 

Hetty laughs shortly. 

‘**It would be better for you if you showed 
him less animosity, seeing that he holds.your 
happiness and honour alike in his hand.” 

‘What do you mean?’’ and through her 
voice there runs a tremor as of fear, 

. “That if you love your father (as you pro- 
fess to do) you will not make him more 
miserable than he is now. Ingram. is not a 
merciful man, and for every insult he receives 
he will give double.”’ 

‘* But what has placed us in his power? ”’ 

** Your father’s sin!’’ Hetty answers, with 
cruel distinctness. 

Hero springs.to her feet. 

‘You don’t know what you are saying,” 
she.cries, hoarsely. ‘‘ How dare you bring 
any acousation against him? Do you forget 
all you owe him?”’ 

Hetty’s lip curls scornfally. 

“Am I likely to forget my debis? Do you 
expect me to be gratefal for grudging charity ? 
Hero Vyvash, many and many a time I have 
winced under your words; you have despised 
me, hated me, distrusted me ; butit is my day 
now. I, atleast, am the child of an honourable 
man. You are a felon’s daughter.” 

The girl falls against the wall, her hands 
pressed hard upon her breast; in the dim 
light her face gleams forth grey and rigid; 
her eyes are dark with unuiterable woe. Once, 
twice, she essays to speak, but her tongne re- 
fuses to obey her will, and Hetty’s triamph 
momentarily increases. 

‘‘ At present your father’s past is known 
only to Ingram and myself; but of course 
Herbert must be told, and then do you sup- 
pose he or his haughty mother will seek an 
alliance with you? Why, even the name you 
wear is not your own—you are Hero Went- 
worth, and your father is a forger.”’ 

**Oh, you lie to me! You lie.to me!” 
wails the other. What have I ever done to 
you that my calamity should be your joy? 
Let me pass. I am going to my father!” 

Hetty stands aside holding her skirts close 
lest Hero’s dress should brush agaiast them. 
With swift uncertain steps the uabhappy girl 
flies downstairs and towards the library. 

Her father is alone, and looks up with a 
wan smile as she enters; then, seeing her face, 
covers his own and groans aloud. He had 


hoped and prayed she should never leara his | 


crime, and now all his prayers are made void, 
all his schemes frustrated. 

Hero flings herself down at his feet, and 
hiding her face upon his. knees, sobs out,— 


‘Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! say ib is not | 


-., Do not break my heart.; Tell me! she 
ied.’ 
“My child!’ (how broken and feeble ‘his 





voice is!) ‘* My child, I cannot tell you ‘this. 
Ob! look up, look up! Say that your unhappy 
father has not lost your love with your 
belief.” 

He is sobbing like a child, and her-tender 
heart is touched with passionate pity for him. 
She lifts herself, and draws down his head to 
her level ; as yet she has no words with which 
to comfort him; her-heart is beating heavily, 
her brain is in a whirl. 

Who is she that she dare lift her eyes'to 
Herbert—dare aspire to being his wife? Will 
he look on her with changed eyes when he 
knows (as of course he must), the sad, sad 
story of her father’s crime? Will not 
Madame Norman, as the villagers call. the 
stately old lady, thrust her away in angry 
scorn ? 

“Child! child! Why are you so silent?” 
pleads the broken voice. ‘+ Heaven knows. I 
have tried to make your life happy; to keep 
all shadows from your path.” 

‘* Yes, yes!” she interrupts, wildly. ‘ You 
have been always generous, always good— 
always my dear father. Oh, come close! 
Clasp my hands in yours whilstI tell you all 
you are to me; whilst I swear to love you 
more, not less, to do my poor best, to- help you 
in your affliction.” 

Like one gone mad with joy to find her un- 
changed he kisses her wan-white face and 
pale lips; clasps her closer to his breast, and 
so holds her whilst she fights fiercely for com- 
posure, 

‘Who told you the dreadful truth?” he 
asks at length; “but, of course, it was 
Ingram |!” 

‘No; Hetty is in his confidence. She told 
me. Oh, father! how many times have I 
implored you to trust her less? I don’t mean 
to reproach you, but if she had never come 
here we should have been happier!” 

** What else could Ido? She is an orphan, 
and so beautiful that it would have been un- 
wise to place her with unknown people. Hero, 
are you fretting about Herbert? You poor 
child, you need have small fear concerning 
him ; he shall never learn my secret. I can 
square matters with Ingram, and, for grati- 
tude’s sake, Hetty will be silent.” 

“Oh!” bitterly. ‘ You do not read her 
character aright. She hates us both. You, 
because she owes you so much; me, because I 
distrust her! And, my dear, do you believe I 
can deceive Herbert? Whatever follows he 
must betold. I will not goto him with aload 
upon my conscience |” 

“Tt must beas you will,” wearily. “ Loving 
you he will be merciful to me, The youn 
are more generous than the old. Hero,’ an 
his voice sinks lower yet, “you have’ asked 
me nothing yet.” 

‘‘T am content to wait, my dear, until you 
choose to-speak.” 

Perhaps he longs for sympathy, perhaps the 
years of silence have been so irksome that he 
is glad to unbosom to her; or it may be he 
hopes in some measure to excuse his crime’ to 
this one creature, who will love him bat the 
more for his sin.gnd suffering. 

Hero sits at his feet; his hands are laid 
caressingly upon the bowed brown head. 

* You don’t remember your mother, child ; 
how should you? You were — two 
months old when she died. Her malady was 
‘a broken heart.’ ”’ 

He pauses, and his eyes grow dim ashe re- 
members the tender, loving yourg wife, who 
had drooped and died alone and in poverty. 

“My name is Wentworth. I was the only 
son of an eccentric and autocratic gentleman, 
end he mapped out ® great career forme, As 
I grew up he showed great pride in, bat never 
love for me; and, consequently, I regarded 
him with a feeling of awe. 

‘*I was sent to Eton, and from thence to 
Oxford ; and ‘at the latter place I met your 
mother. She was the daughter of:a small 
tradesman, but by education and feeling’ a 
lady. We became acquainted through an 
accident, and afterwards: I usedoto waylay 
her. Finally, I went to her'father and asked 








— 


permission to address her. This he refused 
unless my friends would sanction our en 
ment, and he wrote to my father, laying the 
whole matter before him. 

‘The result was that I was at once removed 
from Oxford, and given to understand that if 
I persisted in my folly my father would disown 
me. I laughed at the threat, because, although 
he was not compelled to make me any allow- 
ance, I knew at his death the whole property 
must revert to me; and surely, in the mean- 
while, I could gain a decent livelihood for 
Edith and myself. 

“I waited in apparent submission until 
quarter-day, when I drew my last allowance ; 
then I went down to Oxford, and by dint of 
persuasions induced Edith to. marry me 


secretly. 

“ After the ceremony we went to her home, 
and I never saw anything co awful as her 
father’s rage, her mother’s cold contempt. 
swore she should never see either again, 
carried her off to London. 

“ Then I set myself to find work ; but-week 
after week passed by, and I had not obtained 
so much as a day’s employment. It seemed 
thst my education (complete as I believed it) 
was totally unfitted to help me. I knew no- 
thing of book-keeping, consequently could not 
take a clerkship ; and when I applied for the 
post of usher, I was met by the question— 
Why had I not taken my degree? No-one 
who was not a B.A, need aspire to the dignity 
of under-master. 

“I began to despair; my little stock of 
money was dwindling rapidly. I had no 
means of obtaining more, and Edith was in a 


delicate condition. 


‘‘T humbled my pride and wrote to my 
father, praying his assistance. My letter was 
returned-to me torn in halves. Then Edith 
applied o nee friends, but eamerey no re- 
sponse, an ngs grew despera‘ 

We had been married eleven months when 
you were born, and it drove me well-nigh mad 
to know my wife wanted the commonest. 
necessaries ; and in my madness I committed 
my crime. 

* T forged the name of an old college friend. 
The forgery was so clumsily executed that it 
was a discovered, and. I was ar- 
rested. In the days of my Oxford life I had 
often assisted this man pecuniarily—he had 
since come into a fortune—but he forgot. past 
benefits, and hounded me down.” 

Mr. Vyvash pauses, and his daughter's 
arms steal about his neck, her tender lips are 
laid on his. ; 

A sob breaks from his tortured heart. 

‘*'You do not hate me, Hero?”’ 

“No, no! I love you the more for your 
suffering,’ she answers, softly ; and then he 
takes up the thread of his story once more. 

“My crime killed your mother. She did 
not live to hear my sentence; and as-she:lay 
dying, our y—a woman and 
motherly—offered to take you and treat you 
as her own until I was released. Well, I went 
to Dartmoor for five years, and in the mean- 
time Hdith died, and was buried by the 
parish, and you wére growing up a little 
toddling child, acquainted already with poverty 
and grief. At Dartmoor I first met Ingram, 
and, in a moment of dreadful desolation, con- 
fided my whole story to him. 

“T will not dwell upon that part of my life; 


| T have hurt you too much already. The day 


came when I was once more free, and I 
travelled down to my own home, full of 
hatred towards my father, vowing to revenge 
my sufferings upon him, I found the house 
closed and empty—he was dead, and I, the 
felon—the outcast—was heir to his wealth. 
I sold the property at the earliest possible 
date, and returned to town to take possession 
of you. 

ay placed you at school, and, as my old 
friend (the landlady) was anxious to join her 
relatives in Australia, I paid her passage out, 
and then started for,-America, where I re- 
mained three years. When I returned, I was 
so changed that even you did not/recognize 
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me—sorrow had done its work well; I was 
broken down and old before I was thirty. 

“From the date of my return you know all 
there is to know—my lonely life, my dread of 
society. Oh, child! oh, child! thank Heaven 
you can never know my sufferings ; the burden 
of my sin will never ‘rest on you. Hdwin 
Wentworth is dead, and Edwin Vyvash fills 
his place. Never fear, Hero, we will weather 
the storm ; even at the cost of half my fortune 
Ingram shall be silenced, and, for her own 
sake, Hetty will be secret. It rests with your- 
self whether or no Herbert shall. be told this 
thing; but, my dear, be advised by me.” 

“No, no; I must tell him all, and throw 
myself on his mercy,’’ she answers wearily, 
and as one spent with long toil. ‘‘ If his heart 
fails him, if his love is weaker than his pride, 
if I am less to him than his honourable name, 
why, then he shall be free. Oh! at whatever 
cost to me, he must be made glad.” 

‘Think again, Hero. Remember that men 
are selfish—that to lose him would be to lose 


all the happiness from your life, and that— 


* Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise.’ ’’ 


She shakes her head mournfully. 

“I will not deceive him,” she says, gently ; 
‘“‘and, dear, if he loves me half so well as I 
do him, he will not let this come between us. 
He will rather pity you. See where you feil; 
he, too, might fall under like temptation. 
When he thinks of those five long years of 
pain and shame his heart will bleed for you.” 

Mr. Vyvash is doubtful of the effect Hero’s 
disclosure will- have upon her lover, but he 
cannot dash her hope to the ground, or bring 
deeper shadows into those dark grey eyes. 

How pale and wan sheis! He remembers 
that his wife looked thus when she was torn 
away from him; and, with a groan, he prays 
‘‘Heaven grant my child’s life may be happier 
than hers!” 

Oh! well for him, and for the silent girl, the 
future is a sealed book to them !—that the 
cannot see the long and lonely way whic 
stretches out through the slow, dark years to 
come. 

Suddenly Hero starts up. She has heard 
Ingram’s unsteady step along the passages; 
and now she stands (her hands laid lovingly 
upon her father's shoulders) waiting the coming 
of her béte noir. 

He enters noisily, and one glance at his 
flushed face is sufficient to show he has been 
drinking freely. With a lurch he comes close 
to the girl, and looks into her eyes with tipsy 
solemnity. 

“So you won’t break bread with me, you 
pale-faced jade? ” he says ; and she, not flinch- 
ing, answers,— 

‘*T am averse to the society of rogues! ” 

“What!” yells Ingram; “say it again!” 

Quietly she repeats her words, aud he lifts 
his hand threateningly. Mr. Vyvash hastily 
interposes. 

“Touch her if you dare!” he cries, his 
voice trembling with rage. ‘I am the elder, 
but I will give you’ such a sound thrashing‘as: 
shall prostrate you for weeks!” 

“Tell her not-to aggravate me,’’ the other 
answers, suddenly. ‘ What fellow could stand 
her gibes and sneers? I’m willing enough to 
be friends. Shake hands, Miss Wentworth,” 
and he puts outa dirty hand, which she regards 
with ineffable contempt. 

“T am not a hypocrite!’ she answers 
shortly, and tarns away. 

He looks frowningly at her, then says,— 

*T’ve business to discuss with your father 
that is unfitfor'a lady's ears; perhaps you will 
leave'us?” 

> Not until Mr, Vyvash requests me to do 
so! 

“Go, dear!” her father whispers ; *' your 
staying will not improve matters,’ and she 
moves towards the door in» obedience to his 


Ingram opens’ it, and as she is’ passing out 
leans néear,— 
“Think over: what I said. Iwon’t be hard 





on you if you'll treat me as you should. Come, 
kiss and be friends.” 

His hated face is cioge to hers; his hot, foul 
breath makes her sick and faint. With a sud- 
den accession of passion she lifts her hand, 
and strikes him smartly across the mouth. 
He staggers back, purple with rage and sur- 
prise, but he does not venture to touch her. 

“You saw that, Wentworth!” he says, 
with an oath. ‘ Perhaps you'll put a stop to 
it, for I’m hanged if I stand her nonsense any 
longer !”’ 

With a glance of contempt Hero disappears 
and hurries away to her own room, to brood 
over her troubles, to strive madly for the 
courage to endure any and every evil yet to 
come, 

She is almost glad that Herbert sbsents 
himself from the Cottage; she is scarcely in 
the mood to meet any creature to-night; heart 
and headalike are aching, and a dreadful fear 
is on her that the Idol she has so long wor- 
shipped, that she will love until she dies, will 
fall as others have done—will prove, after all, 
to have feet of clay. 

She tries to think what life would be to her 
without his love, and cries aloud,— 

‘Oh, better death than loss of him/. Oh, 
Heaven ! spare me that calamity!” and falls to 
weeping bitterly. 

The night wears by; the long, slow night 
fraught with tears’ and agonising thought. 
The chill, grey dawn comes at last, and with 
it new courage, new hope, new powers of en- 
durance. 

Hero flings open her window and leans out. 
She is worn with conflict ; her eyes are heavy 
and sunken, and little lines of pain show upon 
the broad, white brow, about the tender, reso- 
lute mouth. 

She seems to have lost all her little claim to 
prettiness ; her youth is suddenly changed to 
age, Will she bo less fair to Herbert now? 
Oh, Heaven! help'the poor child if she finds 
no favour in his eyes—-if contrasting her 
with her rival he shall hold the latter dearest 


‘| and best! 


She goes down to breakfast, and with a sad, 
new dignity takes her seat once more at the 
head of the table, much to Hetty’s disgust. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Eventnc. comes again, but Herbert has not 
yet appeared; all day Hero has waited for 
him, and her heart has grown sick with hope 
deferred. 

Can it be that-he has already heard the 
story she has to tell, and means by silence to 
show her his resolve? Will he put her away 
without any word of explanation or farewell ? 

White and-silent she goes about the house, 
resuming her old place, performing her old 
duties: with such firmness that Hetty for once 
is subdued, and even Ingram is quieter—more 
choice in words and ways. 

It is a dreadfully wet and heavy day; the 
ground is sodden, the changing foliage of tree 
and shrub: hangs lirp upon the boughs, and 
the sky is one uniform drab hue, 

** What a dreary outlook!” says Hetty, 
yawning extensively. ‘It is. enough to drive 
one mélancholy'mad. I think I shall get my 
cloak and take a run through the grounds.” 

“It is raining fast!’’ Hero remarks, coldly. 
‘“‘ Tt- would be-wiser to stay indoors,’ and she 
pretends to be engrossed with some work. 

It is growing quite dusk, when Hetty, whose 
restlessness momentarily inocreages, rises and 
goes out. A little: later Hero hears the hall- 
door open and shut, and, glancing up, sees the 
tall, dark figure of her late companion cross- 
ing the lawn. 

She is. not suspicious, but she cannot help 
thinking Hetty has some ulterior motive for 
her wet:and dreary walk, She sits with idly- 
folded hands trying to guess what that motive 
may be; ahd the room grows darker still, 
Outside the night is fast closing in, the rain 
beats pitilessly upon the: windows, falls with 





steady drip, drip, upon the paths, and still 
Hetty does not return. 

Suddeniy a thought comes to Hero which 
drives the little remaining colour from lip and 
cheek; it seems that a voice whispers to her 
heart,— 

“She has gone to meet your lover !” 

Swift as lightning she rises, and hurrying 
into the hall, secures a mackintosh, in which 
she envelopes her whole figure, and then she, 
too, passes out, peering through the darkness 
and rain in search of Hetty and Herbert. 
Each moment the conviction that they are 
together becomes stronger and stronger; but 
they are not on the lawn; the arbours are de- 
serted, the rosary silent and dismal. 

She passes on to the shrubbery, and then 
she catches the glimmer of Hetty's grey cloak, 
hears the low murmur of her voice, through 
the gloom can just discern a man’s figure, and 
her heart tells her who that man is. For a 
moment she stands like one stricken with 
death; her eyes are wide with anguish, her 
poor wan face ghastly and distorted, her 
limbs rigid. 

But presently she stirs, and a little low 
moan, like the wail of a child in pain, breaks 
from her ; then almost unconscious of what she 
does she goes forward, screening herself behind 
shrubs and trees, until she is quite close to 
them. 

Herbert is looking moodily down; Hetty is 
talking eagerly, her handsome face very bright 
and earnest. 

‘Surely you do not hold yourself bound to 
Hero Vyvash or Wentworth” (I hardly know 
to which name she is entitled), ‘‘ now that you 
have learned all? I have often heard you say 
you would not marry a woman of doubtful 
antecedents, and hers are more than doubt- 


ful.” 


Silence a time, save for the drip, drip, of the 
rain upon the trees and grass. Then the man 
speaks, and how eagerly the unhappy listener 
has waited his reply. 

‘“‘ITam more annoyed by this catastrophe 
than you can tell. My boast has always been 
that no Norman has ever allied himself to a 
woman whose relatives sre unpresentable. 
But, Hetty, I can hardly break my engage- 
ment on this pretext. The fault isnot Hero's 
poor child, and she must not be made to suffer 
for it.’’ 

“Oh, he loves me:still! he loves: me still !’’ 
the “poor child” cries in her heart, then 
strives for calmness that she may hear Hetty’s 
words; ‘They are very distinct and very 
cruel, 

“ But you have sworn that you love me—that 
Iam more to you than ever Hero Vyvash was. 

“And so you are,” passionately, ‘You 
should need no further assurance.” 

. The listener flings her hands high above her 
ead. 

«Heaven save me from madness! Herbert! 
oh, Herbert! strike me dead here, and now. 
How can [I live if you are false?” 

No one hears the low wail ; there is no one 
to heed her, or grieve with her. She sinks on 
her knees on the long wet grass, and hides her 
piteous white face in her cold trembling hands. 

“Love, love!’’ and the’voice is Herbert’s, 
‘*T wish to Heaven we had never met, or that 
Lhad not madly dreamed my happiness was 
bound up in Hero, Ah! my darling, let us 
part now, whilst I have some remnant of 
honour. Thereis nothing else left us to do.” 

“ T wilknot let you go,” cries Hetty. ‘ You 
shall not spoil our two lives. Can-she love 
you as I do? Will she grieve if you break 
your promise? I tell you no.” 

“Qh, you lie, you lie!” breathes the kneel- 
ing girl; ‘he is all the world to me—my love, 
my life; but you have stolen himaway. Ob! 
what shall [do! What shall Ido?” 

She lifts her weary head, and parting the 
thick growth of leaves looks out upon her 
lover—hers no more. He has drawn Hetty 
into his embrace; her arms are about his neck, 
her lips laid upon-his. 

‘‘T cannot bear it, I cannot bear it,” she 
says wildly, and cowers down again, 
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‘“*Take me back, Herbart. Hero will send 
some one in search of me soon. Kiss me 
again. Oh! How can you have the harsh 
strength necessary to send me away?” 

‘Tf you love me you will not tempt me, 

letty.”’ 

‘**It is because I love you that I tempt you 
to your happiness.” . 

“ Sweetheart, be brave, be true to yourself. 
Oh, love! love!” 

‘*Those names were Hero’s once,” murmurs 
the wretched girl, and she speaks of herself 

a3 of one who is dead; “‘you have forgotten 
her—oh! so long ago, so long ago, it seems.” 

Then she hears their steps drawing near, 
and shrinks further into the dense shadows of 
the wet foliage. If she stretches out her hand 
she can touch Hetty’s cloak; if she speaks 
but in a whisper Herbert will hear. But she 
is silent, motionless, until they have passed 
her by, and Herbert's last words have reached 
her. 

“Tf it is any consolation to you, Hetty, re- 
member, if youare miserable,soamI. There 
is nO more miserable man on earth.” 

Then she flings herself face downwards, 
writhing and moaning in her agony. How 
long she lies there she cannot tell; but at last 
she rises stiff and numb, and, in some way that 
she herself does not understand, reaches the 
house, and enters by one of the windows. 
Some instinct urges her to go to her room—it 
is the instinct of the wounded deer—and then 
she begins hurriedly to change her dress, to do 
away with all tears of the recent conflict. She 
must see Herbert to-night—at once. She will 
give him his freedom, and he shall not know 
what pain it costs her to be so generous. As 
she passes a mirror she catches the reflection 
of her face—it is drawn and ghastly. 

‘* He must not see me thus,” she thinks, with 
a throb of pride, and as she pauses on the 
threshold she remembers having seen some 
rouge on Hetty’s toilet-table. 

She enters the girl’s room, and proceeds at 
once to impart some colour to her white and 
wasted cheeks; the application is not very 
— but it will deceive Herbert, or she hopes 
it will. 

Slowly and heavily she goes downstairs, 
and as she enters the drawing-room Herbert 
glances towards her with an expression of sur- 
prise. She looks almost pretty with the 
carmine tint upon her face, and her eyes are 
bright with anguish which he is too blind to 
see. 

‘* Where have you been ?” he questions. ‘I 
arrived nearly an hour ago.” 

She flushes through her rouge, but meets 
his eyes bravely. 

“I did not hear you come,” she says, and 
her low, sweet voice is very cold and proud. 
**T am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

‘* How brilliant you are!’ Hetty breaks in, 
maliciously. ‘A stranger would think you 
were painted—your colour is so deliciously 
delicate!” 

Hero looks at her with calmest scorn, but 
makes no reply. She lays her hand lightly 
on Herbert’s arm—such a little, cold hand it 
is,— 

‘**I wish to see you alone for ten minutes. 
Will you come into the next room ?” 

‘Oh, I will go!” cries Hetty, springing up. 
‘*I feel myself quite de trop.” 

“Thank you; I shall be glad if you will.” 

Then they are alone, face to face; but, 
alas! not heart to heart ever any more. 

Hero shuts and locks the door; then she 
speaks,— 

“‘T want to make all things plain to you. I 
want to act fairly and generously towards 
you. Assuming that you know nothing of 
the trouble that has come upon us I will tell 
you the whole story, but—won’t you sit 
down ?” 

In silence he accepts the chair she pushes 
towards him; in silence he waits for her to 
= again, wondering inwardly at the change 
in her. 

_ She has always been half shy, half coquet- 
tish with him; now she is grave and calm, 








with a look of pride on her pure, sweet face, 
and in her clear eyes. 

Swiftly and quietly she tells the tale she 
knows he has learned from her rival’s lips, 
and concludes thus,— 

‘Now tell me what an honourable man 
would do in such a case as yours?’’ 

‘*He would falfl his promise to the very 
letter.” 

‘ Bat what if the girl refused to allow such 
sacrifice?” 

‘* What do you mean?”’ he asks, hoarsely ; 
and at the expression of hope on his face 
Hero can scareely refrain from crying out in 
agony and reproach. But she has chosen her 
way, and will not swerve from it. 

“You are free,” she says, in her cold, 
gentle tones. “Pray believe I will not link 
your life to mine—mine that is marred in its 
morning!” 

But,” he says, seeking to secure her 
hands, “are you sure you mean this? Of 
course, I should have preferred your name to 
be untarnished ; but you must not suffer for 
your father's crime.” 

She does not answer, 
creamily,— 

“He was starving—his wife was dying— 
andit was such a little sam! His friend would 
never have suffered from loss of it;”’ and then 
her calmness is broken through a moment. 

Flinging her hands together passionately, 
she moans,— 

‘‘Oh, father! father! the punishment is 
too great for the offence! ’’ 

**You have not given me my answer,” the 
young man s&ys, gently. ‘Hero, will you 
not believe that, knowing what I know, I shall 
not esteem you less—that I will do my best to 
make you happy as my wife?” ; 

‘I believe all this,” she answers, having 
regained her composure ; “but this trial has 
taught me to read myself aright, and has 
opened my eyes to the fact that you do not 
love me.- Hush! itis Hetty who fills your 
thoughts. Hetty who has your heart; and I 
am glad we have found out our mistake before 
it is too late.” 

** Do you mean to say you do not love me?” 
he questions, amazedly. 

And for the sake of his peace she lies to 
him. . 
“ Thank you for making matters so easy,’ 
he says, coolly accepting the situation, and 
refusing to see the anguish in her eyes. “I 
should have kept silence to the end.” 

“ Acknowledge that my way is best,’’ she 
says, with a smile. 

“Infinitely best; although, Hero, I find it 
difficult to realise that you have changed. We 
always called you a model of constancy. (Oh, 
fool and blind, so to torture her loving heart! 
so to add to her already unendurable woe!) ‘I 
am half inclined,” he says, with a gleeful 
laugh, ‘‘ to feel disappointed in you, to wish 
you had not given me my freedom unasked.” 

** Don’t; you make me feel so small in my 
own esteem. Aren’t you anxious to see Hetty ? 
You will find her in the next room, I believe ; ” 
and all the while her heart is crying, ‘‘ Leave 
me, leave me; let me have one hour alone 
with my grief.” 

‘Tell me,” he says, ‘‘ when you first began 
to think less of me?” 

“How can I tell? Such things grow by 
degrees. Perhaps I set you too high for love ; 
perhaps I thought you a god in perfection and 
truth ; and now—well, now I have discovered 
that my idol has feet of clay, that 7am not so 
faithfal as I fancied myself to be. However 
that may be you are free, and we part friends.” 

“Yes,” he says, eagerly, ‘‘ friends, of course, 
I may kiss you, Hero?” 

“Why not?” with hard flippancy, and lifts 
her face to his level. 

Then she is alone; she hears him go from 
the room, carefully closing the door, and, with 
a low wail, she falls on her knees beside a 
couch, sobbing, ‘‘ He is mine by right of his 
promise! Ionlylovehim! She will break his 
heart! Oh, dear Heaven! what shall I do 


bat murmurs 


Later on she goes to her father. Hiding her 
face on his shoulder, she says, in a voice which 
she vainly strives to make calm,— 

‘‘ Dear, itis all over between Herbert and I, 
and it is better so. He will marry Hetty, 
and I shall spend all my life with you. We 
will be very happy together.” 

Mr. Vyvash holds her closer. 

‘My poor child, my poor child!” he maur- 
murs; “your lot is harder than mine, for you 
have lost all.’ 

** Don’t,” she says, hurriedly ; ‘I can bear 
anything but pity,” and so, in silence, they sit 
together until midnight. 

Then Hero rises, and, wishing her father 
good-night, goes upstairs. Hetty opens her 
door as she passes. 

‘‘Stay a moment, Hero; I want your con- 
gratulations.”’ BY 

Her eyes are bright with malicious triumph, 
her handsome face flashed. Hero looks steadily 
at her a moment; then says, quietly,— 

‘‘' You have built your happiness upon the 
ruin of mine. May you be proportionately 
happy,” and so passes into her room to spend . 
long hours in agonised prayers and unavailing 
entreaties. 

In the morning Madam Norman comes. 

‘* What is this I hear?” she asks, abruptly, 
and scans the white, small face with keen, 
but kindly eyes. ‘Herbert has told me a 
strange story !’’ 

“It is all true, dear Mrs. Norman. We 
have discovered our engagement was & mis- 
take, and so have wisely ended it.” 

The sweet lips quiver, and the true eyes 
fill with tears. The old lady draws the girl 
to her. 

‘“‘ You have not changed,” she says, huskily. 
‘‘The fault has been all my boy’s. Oh, you 
poor little Hero! What are you going to do 
with your life?” 

‘How can I tell?” in a sudden access of 
passion and despair. “I loved him, and I 
have lost him; but Iam not the only sorrow- 
ful one in the house! Oh! if you could see 
my father, my poor miserable, remorseful 
father, even you would pity him!” . 

‘‘ Heaven forbid that I should do otherwise! 
I consider his punishment infinitely greater 
than his sin. The man who was so merciless 
to him ought to have a heavy heart. But, 
child, surely you will not allow Herbert his 
freedom merely to lose it again to Miss 
Collison?” . ji 

“ What else can I do? Can I win back his 
love? No, no; dead love does not revive 
again! CanI bear to see him wretched ? Oh, 
ro! Rather let me suffer all my life than 
any years of his should be made bitter!” 

“You are an angel, Hero! I hoped one day 
to call you daughter. I should have gladly 
resigned my position in the Hall to you; but 
I will never countenance Hetty Collison’s pre- 
sence, and so I told Herbert.” 

As she speaks Hetty enters the room, and 
seeing who the visitor is, assumes a depre- 
catory, shy air, which, however, fails to im- 
pose on the astute, warm-hearted old lady. — 

“So you are the girl my son has chosen in 
Miss Vyvash's place?” 

‘‘ He has done me the honour to offer me 
his name, madam,” softly, ‘‘ but he had first 
obtained his release from Hero.” 

‘‘Humph! Come here, and let me look at 
you,” and as Hetty obeys, she peers up into 
the bold, handsome face with anything but 
favour. . 

“Your beauty has bewitched him,” she 
‘says at last. ‘‘Men are proverbially fools 
where a lovely woman is concerned. But you 
will soon disillusfonise him; you will make his 
life a burden and a misery to him. You are 
false and cruel, bold and unprincipled, and 

when you come to the Hall I shall leave it. 

“Tam very glad you have arrived at such 
a sensible decision,” Hetty retorts, insolently, 

‘ag I shall not be under the painful necessity 
of requesting you to leaxe,”’ and with a short 
laugh she turns away. But at the window 
she pauses. 





now? What shall Ido?” 


« Knowing your pride, madam, I believed 
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you would prefer Herbert’s wife to have no 
stain upon her name. Few people care to 
consort with convicts or their daughters,” and 
with a contemptuous glance at the two women 
she steps out upon the lawn, and goes to meet 
her lover. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Charles Ingram hears of Hetty’s 
engagement, he threatens vengeance, terrible 
and speedy, upon Herbert Norman; but as 
Hetty only laughs at him, and Hero is openly 
contemptuous, he contents himself with mak- 
ing violent plunges at the walls and doors 
with a carving knife, by way of illustrating 
how he will serve his rival. 

It is, however, a curious and noteworthy 
fact that when Herbert enters the house 
Ingram leaves it with more speed than is 
consistent with dignity. 

The slow and dreadful days drag on, and life 
is intolerable alike to Vyvash and his daughter. 

‘* Hero,” he. says one morning, “this state 
of things is killing me. Child! child! can 
you suggest no way of esvape? I shall go 
mad with the shame and misery of it all.” 

She leans her head upon her hands, and ap- 
pears lost in thought; but suddenly her face 
flushes with new hope. She lifts herself erect, 
and whispers hurriedly,— 

‘Yes, dear, I have found a way. We will 
run away from our own home. We will find 
some new place in which to hide, and we will 
be happy—oh, so happy together !” 

He does not share her hopefulness. 

‘We shall find escape impossible; Ingram 
is so watchful.” 

“Give me time to mature my plans,’’ she 
answers, cheerfully, “‘and don’t include such 
a word as impossible in your vocabulary.” 

Two or three days pass by, and he fancies 
Hero has forgotten her project, when she 
calls him into her room. 

“ Dear,” she says, “get together a few 
necessary things. We shall leave here to- 
night. Hush! don’t exclaim, but lock the 
door, and see my disguise.” 

She rapidly dresses herself in a full plain 
skirt, fashioned after the style of an elderly 
farm wife's, a bright-hued Paisley shawl, a 
great bonnet and heavy veil. Her beautiful 
hair is brushed back from her brow, and 
hidden in a coil under the unbecoming bonnet. 

‘Shall I do?” she questions, with a faint 
smile, ‘If you met me in the street, would 
you know me, dear? Ah! your eyes say no. 
Well, now, listen. To-night, when Ingram is 
safe in his room, you must shave off all this 
venerable beard, and alter your appearance to 
the best of your ability. Then I will steal 
down to you. Leave the study window open, 
because through that we must effect our 
escape. We shall walk to the station. I 
will take third-class tickets for London. Once 
there we shall be safe ; and Mrs. Norman, who 
is in the plot, will write us from time to time, 
so that we shall not be ignorant of the enemy's 
movements. Leave a note for Ingram to the 
effect that he shall be paid a certain sum 
quarterly on application to your solicitor, as 
long as he keeps silence.” 

She gives him all the details of her plan 
clearly and concisely ; takes upon herself the 
leadership in all things ; is so quiet, so brave, 
so intelligent, that Mr. Vyvash regards her 
with unmitigated wonder. 

When dinner is announced she takes her 
place quietly, and with a smile upon her lips. 
Voluntarily she addresses Ingram, and plies 
him with wine, although it must be confessed 
he does not need any persuasion to fill his 
glass again and again. 

In wonder at the change in her, he says, 
coarsely,— 

‘‘IT say, what's up? You're deuced amiable 
all at once!” 

_And she answers, with no change of expres- 
s10n ,— 

‘Matters have been so uncomfortable of 
late that I have made up my mind to make 
the best of a bad bargain. If we are to re- 





main in the same house it will be pleasanter 
to exercise some civility to each other.” 

. “Ah! you find I'ma man of my word, and 
it’s the best policy to be friendly with me. 
Why, bless you, I could floor you as easily as 
I can break this!” and he dashes his glass to 
the ground. 

She will not show her disgust. : 

“ Dou dtless ; I should not like to make trial 
of your strength,” and she smiles brightly up 
at him. 

He has now drank sufficient wine to render 
him noisy; a little more, and he grows 
amorous, and presently he will be quarrel- 
some. In her heart Hero is wofully afraid, 
and she has such need of courage to night. 
Presently she rises. 

‘You will join us soon in the drawing- 
room?’ she says. ‘‘ Hetty will have pleasure 
in singing to you.” 

“Oh, I say; don’t go yet!” he cries, trying 
to catch her skirts ; but she eludes him cleverly. 

‘‘ Remember, we shall wait for you,’’ she 
says, and so slips from the room. 

Three hours later a little dark figure steals 
along the corridors, pauses a moment at 
Hetty’s room, from whence comes the sound 
of regular breathing; then, swiftly and noise- 
lessly, goes downstairs. The dining-room door 
is thrown open, and on a couch lies Charles 
Ingram, deep in drunken slumber. 

With a sign of thankfulness, Hero proceeds 
to the study. Her father is asleep in his 
chair, but dressed for the journey. 

“Father!” she whispers, “wake! There 
is no time to lose! Hush! no noise, dear, or 
he will be roused. Are you quite ready?” 

Together they step through the open win- 
dow, and turn to take a long, farewell glance 
at the dear familiar home which has sheltered 
them for so many years; then they bend their 
steps resolutely towards the station, 

Hero takes their tickets, and hurries Mr. 
Vyvash (well disguised by his muffler) into an 
empty compartment. Then the signal is given 
for starting, the train moves out of the station, 
and, with a thankful sigh, Hero sinks back. 

‘* Free!’ she says ; “free at last, my dear!” 

“Bat not safe,” Mr. Vyvash answers 
drearily. ‘'I seem to have lost all me pee | 
for hope,’ and he grasps her gentle hand as if 
to gain courage from mere contact with her. 

She smiles bravely up at him, although her 
heart is aching, and she is so wearied that she 
longs intensely for rest. But her father does 
noé guess this; he even finds himself feeling 
reproachfully towards her because she is so 
cheerful, and seems so easily to have forgotten 
Herbert. 

* * . * 

It is a foggy morning in December, and 
Mr. Vyvash is sitting with his daughter at 
breakfast in the first-floor parlour of a 
Lambeth lodging-house. Hero had decided 
that in a populous, and not too aristocratic 
locality, they would be safer than at Kensing- 
ton; and although he grumbled a little, Mr. 
Vyvash offered no opposition to her will. 

In answer to a knock at the door, Hero says, 
“Come in,” and a neat, rather pretty gitl enters. 

“A letter for you, Miss Vyvash!’’ she says, 
in a tone of curiosity; for the first-floor 
lodgers rarely receive so much as a post-card. 

Hero flushes slightly as she glances at the 
handwriting ; and, being alone with her father, 
again says,— 

“Tt is from Mrs. Norman. Shall I read it 
to you now, dear?” 

‘‘ Yes; I find no news in the paper this 
morning,” and his voice is querulous. ‘ Our 
present mode of life is most melancholy.” 

“Tt will be better when spring comes, dear,” 
she answers gently, and, opening her letter, 
begins to read :— 

‘*My Dear Heno,—I have great news for 
you, but I shall save the best until last. First 
(and oh! my child, how can I bear to hurt 
you, as I know I shall!) that poor silly boy of 
mine has crowned his folly by marrying Hetty 
Collison. The ceremony took place yesterday, 
and was by special license—no bridesmaids, 
no pretty frippery, although Miss Collison 





begged hard for some display. They left for 
Nice at once, and intend to be absent a month. 
When they return I shall be gone, as the same 
house cannot shelter that woman and myself. 
I don't know where I shall pitch my tent, 
but, if you will have me, I shall be glad to 
spend a few weeks with you whilst my plans 
are maturing. 

‘* Now for the news I called good ; it is, per- 
haps, wicked to rejoice even in the death of 
one’s enemies, and yet I do rejoice, for your 
sake, that Charles Ingram is dead.” 

The letter drops from Hero's hand, and with 
a sudden, passionate gesture she flings her 
arms about her father, sobbing out,— 

‘Oh, my darling! my darling! You are 
safe. Kiss me. Let me be the first to con- 
gratulate you. Father! father! how happy 
we will be!” 

At first he does not seem to understand ; 
sorrow and fear have so benumbed his facul- 
ties; but at last the truth is borne fully in 
upon him, and bowing his face on the pretty 
brown head, he sobs like a little child. 

When they have grown calmer, Hero takes 
up the letter once again, and resumes the 
thread of Mrs, Norman’s story :— 

“I will tell you all about it. Of course, 
after your flight Ingram was like one gone 
mad, and frightened the servants out of their 
senses; but when he had grown quieter and 
had had time for thought, he gave out that 
Mr. and Miss Vyvash had been called away 
suddenly, leaving everything in his care, as a 
proof of their trust in and affection for him. 
Then he gave himself up wholly to drinking ; 
he was never sober, and it was useless for 
Linsell to lock up the cellar, for then he pro- 
cured wines from the ‘Green Man.’ 

‘Well, on Thursday, he invited some men 
from the village to dine with him, and I sup- 
pose the orgies werefearful. When they were 
all gone he lay down upon a couch and went 
to sleep. No one disturbed him, and when 
Linsell went down in the morning he found 
him still in the same position, and the room 
unnaturally still. He called to him and tried 
by every conceivable means to rouse him, but 
failed ; and getting frightened he started one 
of the maids for the doctor. 

‘‘ Well, to make a disagreeable story short, 
the inquest was held this morning, and the 
verdict was, ‘Death through excessive drink- 
ing.’ So now, my dear child, you can return 
to us once more; that is, if the place is not 
hateful to you. Believe me, you are sorely 
missed, and none will be so glad to welcome 
you back as the woman who once hoped to 
call you ‘ daughter.’ 

“If you determine to remain where you 
are write me at once.” 
* * - - * 

Little remains for me to say. Hero and 
her father returned home three days after the 
receipt of Mrs, Norman’s letter, and the old 
lady met them on the threshold with words of 
loving welcome. 3 

In a short time théy were settled quietly in 
the familiar house. Then Hero's life of self- 
abnegation begins. It is soon patent to her 
that her father’s mental faculties are becom- 
ing obscured; he grows daily more helpless, 
more childish, cannot bear to lose her from 
his side if but for an hour. And so in love 
and patience she watches over him for three 
long years; then she is alone once more, for 
Edwin Vyvash is gathered to his rest. 

Hetty queens it at the Hall, bat Mrs. Nor- 
man lives with Hero at the white house with 
the verandah. And Herbert! Well, he has 
lived to regret his folly ; to turn with loathing 
from the violent, unprincipled, heartless wo- 
man it is his misery to call wife. 

Alas! for Hero. No second love can visit 
her heart, or make her life beautiful; but 
steadily she turns from thoughts of the past, 
for all old associations are cruel, all old 
memories instinct with agony, and 


‘‘ Bitter to the heart 
The very ways where now they walk apart.” 


[THE END.] 
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Atways iy Tum—* T.” 

Wuy are bankers’ clerks like the men at the 
doors of a theatre? Because they are check- 
takers. 

‘‘Is your friend the doctor a Swedenbor- 
gian, Mrs. Fiskwacker?” asked one lady of 
another. ‘Oh, no; he’s a Norwegian,” was 
the reply. 

A cvurrovs definition of a dentist—‘A 
dentist, love, makes teath of bone For those 
whom fate has left without, And finds pro- 
vision for his own By pulling other people’s 
out.” 

‘* Ma, can I go over to Sallie’s house and 
play a little while?” asked four-year-old 
Mamie. ‘ Yes, dear; I don’t care if you do.” 
“Thank you, ma,” was the demure reply ; 
“*T’ve been,” 

‘“Wuy are you so precise in your state- 
ment? Are you afraid of telling an un- 
trath?’’ asked a lawyer of a witness in a 
police court, ‘No, sir!” was the prompt 
reply, ‘‘ I wouldn’t be afraid to tell a dozen of 
em.” 

“ Yes,” said a fashionable lady, “I think 
Mary has made such a very good match. I 
hear that her husband is one of the shrewdest 
and most unprincipled lawyers in the profes- 
sion, and, of course, he can afford to gratify 
her every wish.” 

‘“« Poor John—he was a kind and forbearing 
husband !”’ sobbed John's widow, on her re- 
turn from the funeral. ‘' Yes,” said a sym- 
pathising neighbour; “ but it is all for the 
best. You must try to comfort yourself, my 
dear, with the thought that your husband is 
at peace at last.” 

Jones, who is in bad health, but improving, 
returns home, whereupon the wifeof his bosom 
says: “ Well, and how are you now?” Jones 
— Better. In fact, I feel quite another 
man,” Wife—“I’m glad to hear it. I was 
getting tired of the old one.’’ Jones continues 
to improve. 

Quite Hiuseir.—Fitzboozle, fresh from the 
Continent, met Brown the other day, and told 
him of the many illustrious persons he had 
fallen in with there. Among others, he men- 
tioned Freckles, the art critic. ‘ And was he 
quite himself?” quoth Brown. “ Qaiis,” was 
the reply ; *‘ he borrowed ten pounds.” 


‘* How jaded your horse looks, cabman!’’ 
remarked an old lady as she dismounted from 
the cab. “Is nof the bit uncomfortably large 
for his mouth?’ ‘It ain’tthe big bit in his 
mouth, mum; it’s the small bif in his 
stomach; and,” looking at the shilling she 
tendered for her fare, “it doesn’t seem as if 
it’ll get much larger.” 

Very Lixety.—A mate, on board a ship 
manned with a crew who had had no nautical 
experience, took packs of cards, and nailed one 
card close to where each rope was made fast, 
and named the rope after the card... The re- 
sult was such orders as, ‘ Let igo the ace of 
spades !’’ “‘ Man the nine of hearts and nine 
of diamonds!” “Haul tight the queen. of 
clabs!” 

Amazing InpEEp!—A French count won a 
great reputation for courage in 1870, during 
the siege of Paris, when he patriotically 
mounted guard upon the ramparts. He never 
ducked his head or threw himself prostrate 
when shot or shell whistled by or exploded 
near, ‘“ Amazing !’’ his comrades used to say. 
‘“*‘ How wonderfully cool!” The fact was, the 
count was stone deaf ! 

A cierayman relates that as he vas wending 
his way to church, on the sabbath, he saw a 
boy with a fishing-rod over his shoulder going 
in the opposite direction, when the following 
dialogue ensued, the clergyman taking the 
initiative: ‘‘Don’t you know you are a bad 
boy?” ‘Yes, sir.’’ “ Doesn’t your father 
ever punish you?” ‘ Yes, sir; last’ summer 
he made me go to Sunday-school twice.” 





A necree for a lemon-pudding adds, ‘‘ Then 
sit on a hot stove and stir constantly.” 

A rFzw men can “ read between the lines,’ 
but nearly all men go out between the acts of 
a play. 

‘fuinas one would ‘rather have left unsaid. 
‘You remember that party at Madame 
Gelasma’s, to hear Joachim, Rubinstein, and 
the’ Henschels and De Soria—quite a small 
party?” ‘‘“No; I wasn’t there!” ‘No? 
Ah—well—it was very select!” 

Sick Huspanp— Did the doctor say that I 
was to takeallthat medicine?” Wife—“ Yes, 
dear.” Sick husband— Why, there is enough 
in that bottle to killa mule.” Wife (anxiously) 
—“Then you had better be very careful, 
John.” 

“Tus isn’t a menagerie,” sharply observed 
an irrascible woman to a man who was trying 
to force his way through the crowd at the 
door of a concert-room. ‘No, I suppose 
not,” returned the man, “ or they wouldn't 
leave any of the animals to, block up the 
entrance.” : 

A man at the telephone shouted, ‘ Hello, 
there ; why on earth don’t you speak louder?” 
Am angelic voice replied, “What did you 
say?’ “ Oh,” exclaimed he, reéognising the 
voice of the daisy at the central_office ; “ ex- 
cuse me; I thought I was talking with my 
wife.” 

Muister’s wife, rather trying at times :— 
“ How much did you get for performing ‘that 
marriage ceremony this morning?” Mister 
— Ten shillings’ Wife— Only ten shil- 
lings?” | Minister—“ Yes ;+the poor fellow 
said he had besn marricd before, and I hadn’t 
the heart to charge him more than that,” 

Tue latest anecdote about! the old lady who 
thinks she knows “ everything” is about how 
she went to a church sociable, and as she 
entered the church the young ladies said :— 
‘* Good evening, auntie, we are glad you came; 
we are going to have a tableaux this evening.” 
‘‘ Yes, 1 know, I know,” was the reply. “I 
smelt ’em when I first came in,” 

He Wasn't A Lrar.—Magistrate (to new 
policeman): ‘Did you notice no suspicious 
characters about the neighbourhood?” New 
Policeman: ‘Shure, yer honour, I saw but 
one mon, an’ I asked him wot he was-doin’ 
thereat that time o' night, Sez he, ‘I have no 
business here jest. now, but I éxpeots to open 
& jewellery shop in this viciiity later on” At 
that I sez, ‘ I wish ye success, corr.’ ** Magis- 
trate (disgusted): ‘Yes, and he did open-a 
jewellery shop in ‘that vicinity, and stole 
seventeen watches.”’ New Policeman (after a 
pauze): ‘*Begorra, yer honour, the mon may 
have been a thafe, but he was'no loiar.” 


He Wantepv Tacxs,— A. .wag,.,. sauntering 
along Oxford-street the other day, was accosted 
by a man who stammered :—“ Can you t-t-tell 
me where I may g-g-get some 86-86-68: ‘ood 
t-t-tin t-t-t-tacks?”” ' “Certainly,” replied the 
wag. ‘You turn down this street on your 
left, then tura again first on -your eft, and 
again first to your left, and that, will, bring 
you to the best ironmonger’s.shop,in. this 
neighbourhood, where you'll be sure to find 
them.” The stammerer continued his way. 
The wag, walking down. the street. quickly, 
entered the aforesaid shop, and. proceeded as 
follows: “Have you any g-g-g-good t.t-tin 
t-t-t-t-tacks?” “ Yes, sir,” said the obliging 
shopman, producing his best, after some 
rummaging. “Are you sure th-th-these are 
g-g-good ones?” ‘“ Yes, sir, the best that are 
made.” ‘Are th-th-the heads g-g-good and 
strong?” “Yes, sir.’ ‘Have they g-g-got 
8-8-s-s-sharp p-p-p-p-points?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“ Well, you p-p-p-please sit on them till I 
come back, will you?” Exit rapidly. Pre- 
sently the unlucky stammerer, having de- 
scribed three sides of a square, arrived at the 
shop, and entering, asked innocently: “* Have 
you any g-g-g-good t-t-tin t-t-t-tacks——” 
When he recovered, he asked whether the 
house fell on him, or if it was simply an 
explosion, 





—— 


“You've eaten next to nothing,” lisped 
Smithers, who was dining with his girl. 
‘‘Oh, I always do that when I sit by you,” 
responded the young lady, pleasantly. 

“Doctor, I'm worried about my husband, 
Do you think him seriously ill?” ‘To the 
best of my judgment, madam, he is sufferin 
from gastritis.” “There! I knéw it! I tol 
him his trouble was from fooling with tha 
gas-meter yesterday.” t 

A ronp father presented his four-yeur-old 
boy with a trumpét, with which he was greatly 
infatuated. All day the boy tooted away de- 
lightedly, and at bed-time; when -his: grand- 
mother told. him to put the trumpet down 
and say his prayers, the littlefellow said;**Ohy 
no! I'll tell you what let’sdo, grandma; you 
pray, and I'll keep on blowing.” 

Nor a Svzax ror Joan.—Cross Husband (sit- 
ting down toa late breaklast): “Wife, have 
you ever heard of Joan of Are?” Wife: 
“ Yes, indeed !”’ Husband’: ‘ She was burned 
at the stake,-wasn't she?’? Wife: ‘Thats 
what history says.” Husband: “ Well, this 
steak. wouldn't scorch her any. It’s‘as cold 
as a wedge.” 

First Boorstack: “ Billy, would you.like to 
go into‘partnership with me?’ Second ditto : 
* Yes, sir. ‘‘ We'll begin now.” ‘“ Very well: 
run over to the corner and get two boxes of 
blacking.”” ‘‘ Where’s the money?” “ Money! 
Why, I could get it myself with money. Here, 
rh diesolve this partnership. You are no help 
to me.’ 


Innocent Deran.—A_ gentleman was. con- 
sidering what kind of a pres to give a 
oun# lady friend, and at last deciding that 
it shonld be a ring, said to her: “Now, my 
dear friend, what kind of a ring would..you 
like? It is so ver pees there are so 
many sorts.” ‘Well, Mr. Smith, one, you 
know, don’t like to make a choice in these 
matters—little delicate—you understand ; bat, 
really, if you insist upon it—why, I should 
like an engagement ring!’’ was the innocen 
reply. 

Cures. 


Never run into det, not if ya can find enny- 
thing else to run into. © 

Go. to bed arly, and git up arly, and be 
karephull what yu dream about. 

Be honest if ya kan, if yu kant be honest, 
pray for help. 

Eat fish twice a week, if yucan’t git fish,. 
git herring. 

Alwuss be polite, it costs nothing, and will 
convince more people than logiek will. 

Alwuss drink water if yu can git it; if you 
kan’t git it, drink milk and water. 

Marry yung, and if you make a hit, keep 
cool, and don’t brag about it. 

Be kind to yure mother-in-law, and if neces- 
sary, pay for her board at sum.good hotel. 

Bathe. thoroly once a week in softe water 
and kasteel soap, and avoid tite boots. 

Laff every time yu feel tickled, and laff once 
in ‘a while enny how. 

Hold the baby haff the time, and alwuss 
start the fire in the morning, and put on the 
tea kittle. 

Don’t jaw back—it.only proves that yu are 
az big a phool az the other phello, 

Try everything fust, but if yu have got a 
boy who iz bound to go ta ruin, let him went. 

Liv within yure inkum, but. allwass spend 
all that yu can afford to, 

Listen with both eyes and ears, and. talk 
more to, pleze others than to pleze yourself. 

Be charitable, but don’t let your sympathy 
make a phool ov yure sense. -. 

Sleep on a hard bed, and don’t eat a secund.. 
time what yu kno haz hurt yu once. 

Smoke only three cigars a, day, and smoke 
good ones or smoke none aé all. 

Allwuss inquire the price ov a thing before 

a buy it, and never buy enny thing just be- 
auze yu think it iz cheap... { 

Never borrow what yu aré able to buy, and 
allwuss hav sum things that ya won't lend,— 
JosH Bruiines. 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty, it is stated, is.about to be in- 


vited to open the new Cathedralat Traro next | 


summer. To give weight to the invitation, it 


is to be pointed outta Her Majesty that the | 


sacred edifice, now far advanced towards com- 
pletion, is the only new cathedral built since 
the Reformation. If the Queen accepts, her 
presence in Truro will constitute her first 
public appearance in Cornwall. 


Tae Queen's return to Windsor gives. lively 
satisfaction to the Royal borough, as business 
brisks up when the Court is there, and the 
town is‘enlivened by a daily performance of 
~~ Godfrey’s unrivalled ‘band on the Castle 
Hill. 

Apropos of the Princess of Wales’s.appetite, 
says Modern Society, few persons have any 
idea how poor an eater Her Royal Highness 
is. Only the most delicate dishes tickle her 
palate, and even of these she takes scarcely 
enough to feed a canary. Sanguinary meat is 
her special.abhorrence. She is also very par- 
ticular: what.she drinks, a very small quantity 
satisfying her. It may interest ladies to know 
that Her Royal Highness is a devout lover of 
a cup of tea; but it must be carefully made, 
“ drawn” to a second, creamed to a nicety, 
and sweetened with one moderate-sized lump 
of sparkling white sugar. If it isn’t all this, 
the Princess won’t drink it. 

Few people, after meeting the Queen of 
Italy two or three times, fail to notice that 
she invariably wears a. coral necklace morn. 
ing, noon, and.night, and even on State occa- 
sions, when it is accompanied by a riviére of 
diamonds. The fact is the necklace is never 
removed except when Her Majesty retires to 
rest, and during her ablutions. 

The story of the ornament, and the Queen’s 
attachment to.it, is.a.pretty one, Some years 
back her son, the Prince of Naples, was walk- 
ing.out with his tutor when he saw it in the 


window of a jeweller's shop. He wished to 
buy it for his mother, but the price was too 
high for his youthful purse, and he bargained 
with the tradesman to purchase it bead by 
bead, by degrees, as he could save the money. 
He commenced by leaving the money for five 
corals, and he was only able to complete the 


purchase in two . When the Qaeen 
learnt of this trait of affection she vo that 
she would never part from the necklace, 


Lavy Durrert gavea children's fancy-dress 
dance at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, lately, 
which was well attended. The dresses worn 
consisted of a Gipsy, White Cat (two), Dachess 
of Devonshire, Bo-peep (two), Fairy, Page, 
Colleen Dhu, Watteau Sh 3, Queen of 
the Sea, Butterfly, Portia, Neapolitan Peasant, 
a Fairy Queen (two), Queen of Diamonds, and 
Coming through the Rye. The boys’ costumes 
were: Court Dress George III, Neapolitan 
Fisherman, Jovial Huntsman (three), Court 
Dress, King of Hearts, Fisherman, Russian 
Peasant, Poudré, Page, Edward. VI., Matador, 


Jockey, Masher, Olown, Page, Henry VIII. | 


Some of the above also figured in the Singing 
Lancers, but others were: An Old Maid: of 
Ten (three), Madame Favart, Watteau Flower 
Girl, Queen, White Daisy. Among the: boys 
were: A Gentleman Highteenth Century, 
Lord Nelson, XII. 8.0; Costume, and a Govern- 
ment House A. D.C, 


On the 16th October the marriage of Mr, W, 
A. Winwood Smith, youngest son of Sir 
William Smith, Bart., with Harriet E., third 
daughter of the late Mr. John Lethbridge 
Cowlard, of Madford, Launceston, was solem- 
—_— in St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Laun- 
ceston, 

‘The bride was attired in rich ivory satin, 
with lon 
wreath of orange blossom, the veil being 
fastened on the shoulder with a spray of 


swa , the gift of the Lord Chancellor. and 
Lady Halsbury, 


Court train; a tulle veil, with 


a blossom anda diamond brooch of three 





STATISTICS, 


Tus Worup’s Consumprion or Merat.—An 
economist of repute, Pedro S. Lamas, has 
summed up the total quantity of meat con- 
sumed in the world. There are, he finds, on 
the surface of the globe 47,500,000 head of 
cattle, and 105,000,000 of sheep. Europe and 
Algeria provide 25,000,000 of cattle and 
50,000,000 of sheep ;, Australia, New. Zealand 
and the Cape, 2,500,000 of cattle and 
20,000,000 of sheep; the United States and 
Canada, 9 375,000 cattle and 9,750,000 sheep; 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, 6,000,000 
cattle and 24,000,000 sheep; and Central 
America, 4,250,000 cattle and 1,250,000 sheep. 
Having allowed a percentage for the repro- 
duction of species, M. Lamas fixes the yearly 
consumption of beefat 7,930,000,000 kilograms 
(each kilogram being about 2 1-5 pounds), and 
of mutton af 10,550,000,000 kilograms. Com- 
paring these figures with fhe populations, in 
the five great groups into which hehas divided 
the cattle and sheep world, he finfis that every 
inhabitant of La Plata: has 160 kilos of beet, 
and 56 kilos of mutton at his disposal each 
year ; in the United States and Canada. it is 
23 kilos of beef and: 2 of mutton; in Europe 
it is 15 of beef and 2 of mutton; and in 
Central America it is 14 of beef and a quarter 
of a kilo of mutton. In the Argentine Re- 
public they eat 60 kilos a head and export 
156; in Australia a similar quantity is con- 
sumed and 56 kilos.exported; while every 
citizen of the United States wants 7 kilos of 
foreign meatto augment theannual consump- 
tion of 25 kilos. The average consumption in 
Europe is 18 kilos per head, and 1 kilo im- 
ported. She gets 180,000,000 kilos from, Aus- 
tralia, 260,000,000 from the United States and 
Canada, and 14,000,000 from the Argentine 
eee North America, it seems, oversells 
itself, 





GEMS. 


Some books are edifices to stand as they are 
built; some are hewn stones ready to form a 
part of future edifices ; some are quarries from 
which stones are to be split for shaping and 
after use. 

Craniry itself commands.us, where we know 
no ill, to think well of aJl; but friendship, 
which always,goes a pitch higher, gives a man 
a peculiar right and claim to.the good opinion 
of his friend. 

Tue mind.should be.accustomed to make 
wise reflections, and draw curious.conclusions, 
as it goes along; the habitudeof which makes 
Pliny the younger affirm that he never read a 
book but he drew some profit from it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Curtcxen Parrres.~-Mince cold: chicken, and 
stir it into a white sauce, made of milk 
thickened with cornflour, and’ flavoured with 
pepper, salt; and butter. Line small patty- 
pans with puff-paste, ‘bake first, then fili with 


‘the mixture, and setin a hot’ oven for a few’ 


minutes to brown, 

Vicror1a Puppixe,~-Boil two ounces of sago 
with six ounces of sugar in half a pint of 
water for three-quarters ofan hour, add six 
ounces of fresh fruit, again boil for an hour, 
and then put into a mould; let it stand until 
cold, then turn it out and pour a little syrup 
round the base. “Milk may be eaten with it. 

Breap Sauce For, Povnrry.— Boil some 
peppercorns with one oniomin half a pint of 
water for.about ten minutes. Then strain off 
the water, and put.some grated bread in. it, 
with about two ounces of butter. Boil all 
together for a little while, and add a spoonful 
of milk, which.will give it.a. good colour. It 
=o? not be too thick. .Add salt, to the 

te, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mane or Parer.—Additional uses for paper 
now include belt pulleys. One of these is 
composite, formed of a cast-iroa hub, a web or 
body made of paper pasted and pressed into a 
solid block, of the thickness to giva it the re- 
quired strength, and this web, surrounded by 
a wrought or cast-rim, secured to the web by 
means of knees or fingers riveted through 
the-rim and the paper. I¢ is claimed for this 
invention, as the result of various tests, that 
the rim, having a uniform bearing upon the 
paper body, is more steady, even and perfect 
than any other description of pulley hereto- 
fore made. 

Corpuroy ror Royaury.—Very fashionable 
people abroad are wearing velvet corduroy. 
It is to be had in‘all colours'and in light and 
heavy weight, the former used for dresses and 
the latter for jackets. It combines effectively 
with cloth, plush, velveteen and cashmere, or 
is used alone, simply trimmed with rows of 
stitching. A dress recently made for one of 
the members of our Royal Family was of 
deep fawn-coloured corduroy, with several 
rows of stitching around the underskirt, The 
overdress was a short folded scarf in front, 
the back drapery being fall. The round 
bodice had the vest, standing collar, and cuffs 
of brown leather. .A mouse-coloured corduroy 
had the trimming of mole-skin. This fur has 
already appeared as trimming for bonnets and 
toques. It is very effective, as it is so soft 
and silvery. 

AccoMPLISHMENTS or German Giruis.—As » 
matter of course, they take their share in 
household work; this does not prevent their 
being frequently very accomplished, often ex- 
cellent musicians ; but it does prevent a great 
deal of restlessness and yague discontent. A. 
young man who marries in that class knows. 
that he may reasonably expect his bride to be 
a good housewife. If he is in the upper 
middle class, for instance, a shopkeeper, his 
wife often keeps the accounts of the shop. I 
have wondered at the close attention to busi- 
néss details shown by women who might have 
expected to be spared such exertions; but I 
was assured they preferred to be thus occu- 
pied, partly in order to save for their children. 
It seemed to me that the master and mistress 
in most. shops were on friendly terms with 
their assistants, who were permitted to rest 
at intervals during the day ina room behind 
the shop. 


How tue. Russtans Kezr Wanu,—The Ras- 
sians have a great knack of making their 
winters pleasant. You feel nothing of the 
cold in those tightly built houses, where all 
doors and windows are double, and where the 
rooms are kept warm by big stoves hidden in 
the walls. There is no damp in a Russian 
house; and the inmates may dress indoors in 
the lightest garb, which contrasts oddly with 
the mass of furs and wraps‘which they don 
when going out. A Russian can afford to run 
no risk of exposure when he leaves the house 
for a walk or a drive. He covers his head and 
ears with a fur bonnet, his feet and legs with 
felt boots lined with wool or fur, which are 
drawn over the ordinary boots and trousers, 
and. reach up to the knees; he next cloaks 
himself in a top coat with a fur collar, lining, 
and cuffs; he buries his hands in fingerless 
gloves of bear or seal skin. Thus equipped, 
the Russian e his nose only to the cold 
air, and’ he'takes care to frequently rub that 
organ to keep the circulation going, A 


stranger would often get his nose frozen if it - 


was.not.for the courtesy of the Russians, who 
will.always warn him if they see his nose 
‘“‘ whitening,” and will, unbidden, help bim to 
chafe it vigorously with snow. In Russian 
cities, walking is:just possible for men during 
winter, but hardly so for ladies. The women 
of the lower order wear knee boots; those of 
the shop-keeping class seldom venture out at 
all; those of the -aristocracy go out in 
sleighs, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. R. 8.—Oonsult a physician. It is hazardous to 
tamper with such eruptions of the skin. 


D. W.—Worms, a city in Garmany, was called ‘' Land 
of Joy” from its excellent wine. 


R. 8.—Kismet means that which is fatei. The word 
is Arable. ? 


H. T. J.—The poem can only, we believe, now be got 
at the British Museum. : 


Brows Lucy.—Let ft alone, or uss the tweezers. 
All deptfatories are dangerous, and not to be recom- 
mended. 


R. C. H.—Write to the bandmaster of the regiment 
in question, enclosing stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. 

8. M. A.—1, Not too tall, bat quite tall enough. A 
well-proportioned young lady of that height would bs 
unanimously pronounced a fine girl. 


C. H. H.—The handwriting is fair, but not suitable 
for copying purposes. It should ba much larger, and 
free from flourishes. Datly practice will improve it. 


Apa.—l. No knowledge of the word as spelled. 2, No 
recipe for the purpose, save clipping the hairs short off 
from time to time. 


E. V. M.—Caledonia is the ancient Latin name of 
Scotland; Albion that of Britain, said to bave been 
given to it on ac:ount of the lofty white cliffs on the 
southern coast. 


Mary D.—1. The former phrase is preferable. 2. Wear 
woollen gloves, and take plen*y of exercise. 3. The 
best way is to answer suftahl» advertisements, or ad- 
vertlee yourself. 4, Quite suffictent. 


Rotune Stoxe.—Several capita! books of recitations 
are published, but we do not know if any of them con- 
tain the special recitation mentionei. Any bookseller 
could get you a good book very cheap. 


8S. W. W.—The passage referred to occurs in Isafab, 
chapter xxtv., verse 20. We quote the whole verse, as 
follows: ‘‘ The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunk- 
ard, and shall be removed like a cottage ; and the trans- 
ression thereof shall ba heavy upon it ; and it shall 
a, and not rise again.” 


A. A. C.—1. She might sue in forma pauperis. 2. He 
can be prevented by making an application on affidavit 
for the proper writ. Apply to a ble solicitor. 
8 There are plenty of books of quotations published 
at about half-a-crown. Any good bookseller could get 
you ons. 4. Notatall advisable. You can bsth afford 
to wait at least three years. 5. Your character, like 
your writing, we sh jadge to be unformed ; both 
require considerable improvement. 6. Not many for 
either. 7. The third finger of the right hand, Please 
in future reduce the number of your questions, 


L. A, N.—The house cricksts of Europe have strsight 
wings, which, when n»t in use, are folded lengthwise 
along the back, the upper wivgs having a narrow border 
which is folded down so as to cover also the sides of the 
body. The male cricket makes a loud noise cr chirp by 
rubbing the hard internal border of one wing-cover 
against a hcrny ridge on the under surface of the other. 
{ts note is so pleasant to some persons that it is kept in 
a cage by the fireside. In America there are several 
species, but no house crickets. Weare not aware that 
any of them have ever proved attractive enough to be 
made pets of. 


Dora.—A fine wash for sweetening the breath is 
made as follows: Take a quarter of an ounce each of 
dried mint and thymo; half an ounce of cloves, 
crushed ; half a nutmeg, grated; pour on to these in- 
gredients half a pint of any spirits, and let the mixture 
stand together for two or three days; then strain off 
the tincture formed, and add ten drops of oil of 
peppermint ; itis then ready for use. It may bo used 
by pouring a few drops on the tooth-brush, and clean- 
ing the teeth with it in the ord way; but it 
answers equally well if mixed with an equal quantity 
of water, and applied as a gargle to rinse tne mouth. 


C. H. W.—To make Smyrna pudding, take the inside 
of a small loaf of baker’s bread, and put it into a deep 
pap, with two ounces of butter. Pour over it one pint 
of boiling milk ; and after remaining a sufficient length 
of time to become completely saturated ; with a spoon 
mash it until it is very smooth and fice, Whiek stx eggs 
until thick and light, and atirin gradually. Tnen add 
one quart of milk, mix all well together, and sweeten 
to taste. Pour the mixture into a pudding dish, sift a 
little cinnamon over the top, and bake jn a quick oven. 
When done and cold, have ready some fine ripe 
peaches, which pare, slice, and sugar. Just befora 
sending the pudding to table, place as many on the top 
as the dish will conveniently hold, and sift over them 
white sugar. 


Q, T. T.—Michael is an archangel, mentioned in the 
Bible as having special charge of the Israelites as a 
nation, as disputing with Satan about the body of 
Moses, and as osrrying on a war, with the assistance of 
his angels, against Satan and his forces. We quote, in 
regard to the conflict, from Revelations, chapter xii, 
verses 7, 8, 9: “And there was warin heaven; Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon; and the 
dragon fought and his angels.” ‘‘Aoad prevailed 
not; neither was their place found any more in 
heaven.” ‘And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, called the devil, and Satan which deceiveth 
the whole world: he was cast out into the earth; and 
his angels were cast out with him.” Michel figures 
largely in Milten’s “ Paradise Lost.” 





Any —Bvef marrow is employed to promote the growth 
of the hair. 


D. R.— October 7, 1862, came on Tuesdaz ; October 9, 
1871, on Monday. 


G. V. 8.—Glycarine diluted with borax water will 
remore sunburn, and sometimes freckles. 


Litty —Zuletka is the name of the heroine of Byron's 
poem “‘The Brice of Abydos.” 


Grace.—It is a weakoess that time only can enable 
you to overcome. 


G. H.—To make liquid gold, take gold leaf and grind 
it with gum water, and bottle for use. 


8. T. W.—A weak solution of borax and water will 
remove dandruff for the time. Use it only when neces- 
sary. 


Mary.—Toremove white spots from farnitare, rub the 
spots with pulverized pumice-stone wet with water, and 
then with buckskin moistened with sweet oil; or put a 
piece of paper on the spot, and hold a warm fron over it 
and rub with an oiled cloth. 


Evra.—T is an aromatic herb, ani in the 
same genus with the common wormwood, but differin 
from this and most other species in having undivid 
leaves, I+ is anative of Siberia, and is cultivated in Euro- 
= andAmerican g srdens; in the latter rather sparingly. 

‘he French, who cail it estragon, use it to flavour vinegar, 
pickles, mustard, &c. Tarragon vinegar is made by 
simply infusing the leaves ia strong viacgar. 


W. R. K.—The Szotch method of washing woollen 
sbawls is as follows: Scrape one pound of soap, and boil 
it down in sufficient water. . When cooling beat it with 
the hand ; it will be a sort of jelly. Add three table- 
8 woe turpentine and ene of spirits of 
hartshorn. ‘ash the article well in it, then rinse ia 
cold water until all all the soap is taken off, then im salt 
and wat:r. Fuld between two sheets; take care not to 
allow two folds of the article washed to lie er. 
Iron with a very cool iron. Shawls done up in this way 
are said to look like new. Oaly use the ealt where there 
are delicate colours that may run. 


FAIR GATHERER OF SMILES, 


Her eyes are deep-blue of the tenierest hua, 
And the shadows that in them Ite 

Are dainty shadows, like those on the meadows 
Tossed from an April sky. 

Youog cavaliers dance in the light of her glance 
Like butterfites, caught by her wi‘es ; 

But she counteth their worth by a foes of her curls, 
Thou gatherer fair of smiles. . 


Bright matden! I know, by the light on thy brow, 
Roguish wisdom is there to espy 

The false from the true : nay, the whole man’s in view 
Under that dark, arched eye. 

And the heatt that is brave iri hts wooing can have, 
Though he travel for miles and miles, 

No worthier spouse than she’il be in his house, 
Thou gatherer fair of smiles. ame 


W. V. M.—The dyes in use came chiefiy from plants. 
Sometimes the roots farnish the colouring matter, as do 
the stems, barks, flowers, and seeds. A few dyes, such 
as cochineal and lac, come from animals, and many sub- 
stances used in dyeing ate obtained from the m and 
other minerals. From the coal-tar of gas-works beauti- 
ful colours are made, They are generally called aniline 
colours. Among them are the magenta, solferino, 

ine, mauve, line, emeraldine, blue de Paris, and 
Bismarck. Among the most important vegetable d 
are Brazil wood, logwood, madder, tafflower, fustic, 
annotto, tumeric, indigo, sumac, a!der, and rei sandal, 
or sandalwood. 


AvBa.—The leek is a biennial bulbous _. growing 
wild in Switzerland, and cultivated in the gardens of 
Earope and this county for culinary purposes. All 

of it have an offensive, pungent odour, and an 
acrid taste, dependent on an essential oil, which is in 
a great measure dissipated by decoction, and may 
obtained separate by distillation. The bulb, which is 
the medicinal , consists of concentric layers, 
like the onion, which is resembles in medicinal proper- 

though somewhat milder. It is gently stimulan 

with a peculiar direction to the kidneys. The expr 
juice may be given in the dose of a fluid m, mixed 
with sirup. Like the leek, the marigold, a well-known 
garden plant, is at present very seldom, if ever, used in 
regular practice. 


Mas, B.—To dry-salt and pickle meat, it is best pre- 
pared by well-rubbing the meat witha mixture of salt, 
two pounds; , two ounces; moist suger, 
one anda half ounces, until every crevice is thoroughly 
penetrated ; after which it should be set aside until the 
next day, when it should be covered with fresh salt in 
such parts as require it. It may then beadvantageously 
placed in any proper vessel, and subjected to pressure, 
adding a little fresh salt as necessary, and turning it 
daily until sufficiently cured. When the brine as it 
forms is allowed to drain from the meat, the process is 
called dry-salting; but when, on the contrary, it is 
allowed to remain on it, the article is said to be wet- 
salted. On the small scale, the latter is most convent- 





ently performed by rubbing the meat with salt, &c., as | °° 


stated, and after it has lain for a few hours, patting it 
into a pickle formed by dissolving four pounds of silt, 


one pound of sugar, and two ounces of ealtpetre in two 

Ty of water. Should the pickling liquor get weak, 
it down a little and skim it, 

the dry ingredients, 


and add some more o: 





Louise —The beautiful lock'of hair enclosed in your 
istter is of a rich goldea-b own. 


C. H.—E'lis Boll is a pseudonym of Emily Bronte 
sister of Anne and Charlotte Broate, and author of 
“ Wuthering Heights.” 


E. C. 8 —1. ‘‘Oulda” is the nom de plume of Louise 
dela Ramee (Mrs. Montgomery Attwoo3). 2 and 3, Critics 
differ upon the subject. 


L. O.—Meat is given a red colour and fine flavour by 
mixing brown sugar and galt, each two pouads ; salt- 
pvtre, eight ounces ; water, two gallons. 


Suainte. — The s “Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” 
Traviata,” and “‘Ernani” were composed by Giu- 
seppe V a noted Italian musician, born 1814, and 
still living. 


F.R R.—It would be advisable to consult some firat- 
class medical practitioner, and not depend ry any 
advertised nostrums. A physical trouble of the kind 
described by you calls for immediate treatment by a 
skilful physician. 


Ertig.—Ordtnary pomatum is made as follows: Take 
of fat one pound; melt it at the lowest degree of heat 
that will effect the object; add oil of bergamot and 
lemon, of each one drachm. Stirthe mixture until it 
begins tc concrete, and then pour itintothe pots. — 


Rex.—1l. Not unless it is specially willed to him. 
2. If no support has been claimed, and none given, it 
can be affiliated at avy time up to the age of sixteen. 
8. It depends upon its length. 4. Wills Registry Office, 
Somer House. 5. Good writing, but eccentric in 
style. 


D. F. W.—M zpah is a Hebrew word, meaning literally 
a beacon cr watchtower. Its signification will be found 
in Genesis, chapter xxxt., verse 49, where it stated that 
Laban and Jacob set up a heap of stones as a witness to 
a covenant between them, and Laban called it ‘‘ Mizpah, 
for he said, the Lord watch between me and thee n 
we are absent one from ." The word is some- 
times inscribed on engagement rivgs. , 


Jessica.—A very fine and fragrant cold cream is made 
as follows : Take half a pound of new pera four ounces 


an ounce each of rose, cinnamon, and orange flower dis- 
tilied waters, Whea nearly cold, add two drachms of 
essence of bergamot. i 


Fanniz.—Ecternally the solution of borax is used asa 
wash in scaly eruptions. A solution, formed by dis- 
solving a d w of the salt in two fluid ounces of dis- 
tilled viaegar, has been found an excellent lotion for 
ringworn of the scalp. Borax is very much used as 4 
detergent in ul¢erous affections of the mouth in chil- 
dren. When employed for this purpose, it is generatiy 
appliei in powder, either mixed with sugar ia the pro- 
portion of one part to seven, or rubSed up with honey. 


E. M. C.—A mixture for cleansing farniture is thus 
made: Oold-drawa linseed oil, one quart; spirits oi 
wine and vinegar, half a pint each ; butter (terchloride) 
of antimony, two ounces ; spirits of turpen half a 
pint. Mix abd shake well before ustog it. Apply it to 
the surface of the furniture by pouring a little on the 
rubber. Sevcral applications will be necessary for com- 
paratively new furnitare, or for articles previous!y 
Frensh polished or rubbed with beeswax. 


N. Y. 8.—Vanilla is employed more as a perfume and 
t» flavour certatn articles than as a medicine, though is 
has been recommended as a remedy in hysteria and low 
fevers, in the form of an infasion made in the propor- 
tion of about half an ounce to a pint of boiling water, 
and given doses. .The plant isa native 
ot the West Indies, Mexico, and South America. Ac- 
e to one authority, vanilla does not yield volatile 
oil when distilled with water; and the aroma appears 
to depend on chemical changes which take place duriog 
and after the curiog of the pods, which are collectea 
before they are quite rips, dried ia the shade, covered 
with a coating of fixed of], and then tied in bundles, 
which are su with sheet lead, or inclosed in 
small metallic boxes, and sent into market. Taey are 
Reet early because when fully ripe they split in two. 

@ word vautlla is Spinish and means a little sheath, 
and the vanilla is so ca led on account of its pods looking 
like little kn fe sheaths. 
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